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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Address by Secretary Dulles * 


It is a conspicuous honor to address this 50th 
annual meeting of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. The first meeting was addressed 
by the then Secretary of State, Elihu Root, the 
initial president of your society. Mr. Root pos- 
sessed one of the finest legal minds this country or 
any other country has ever known, and he made 
outstanding contributions to the development of 
international law. Two of the original vice presi- 
dents of the society were former Secretaries of 
State—John W. Foster, my grandfather, and 
Richard Olney. That tradition of close associa- 
tion of the society with the Department of State 
has been continuous. It is due to that tradition 
that I am today an honorary president of your 
society and afforded the opportunity of speaking 
on this important anniversary. 

Before coming here, I reread Secretary Root’s 
address and I was struck by the way in which 
history repeats itself. That address discussed au- 
thoritatively the treatymaking power and con- 
cretely the relation of that power to a State law 
which seemed to violate our treaty of 1894 with 
Japan. Today we are still discussing the treaty- 
making power, and much the same issue that Mr. 
Root discussed is raised by recent State laws which 
seem to contravene our 1953 treaty with Japan. 

Secretary Root concluded his address with a 
powerful plea for a spirit of international friend- 
ship and treaty observance without which, he said, 
“there can never be a world of peace.” 

I turn now to the broad problem of achieving 
the “world of peace” of which Secretary Root 
spoke. That problem today overshadows all other 


*Made before the 50th annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law at Washington, D.C., on 
Apr. 25 (press release 216). 
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The Institutionalizing of Peace 





problems, because the instruments of war have 
become so powerful that their full use would de- 
stroy vast segments of the human race. 

It is particularly fitting that this problem should 
be considered in this society of international 
lawyers, because the problem will never be solved 
without the help of those members of the legal 
profession who are also students of international 
affairs. Lawyers have always had a special apti- 
tude in the formulation of political institutions; 
and that is an art which is demanded at this 
juncture in world affairs. Peace should not de- 
pend upon the winds of emotion being friendly and 
fair; or upon the deterrent of fear; or upon the 
skills and improvisations of diplomacy. Now, as 
never before, peace must be solid, and to be solid it 
needs to be an institution. 

Until recent years it has been war, not peace, 
that has been an institution. It has been the 
means whereby international change has been 
effected. Not only has war been lawful, but the 
concept of the “just war” has been deeply rooted 
in our moral and political code. 

By the latter part of the 19th century, states- 
men began to take note of the heavy economic 
burden of armament and of the increasing de- 
struction that could be wrought by armament. 
This led to the calling of the Hague Peace Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907. These conferences did 
not, however, attempt to abolish or replace the war 
system. Rather they sought to assure that war 
would continue to be a tolerable institution. It 
was sought that war should interfere as little as 
possible with the lives and with the businesses of 
civilians; that private property should be immune 
from seizure in time of war; that blockade should 
be used only in exceptional circumstances; that 
contraband be limited so that peaceful trade could 
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go on; and to “prohibit the discharge of projectiles 
and explosives from balloons.” 

Mr. Foster attended the second Hague Peace 
Conference, and through him I became one of the 
junior secretaries of the conference. I well re- 
member those days, and particularly the debate 
which took place between various of the delega- 
tions as to whether or not humanizing war tended 
to reduce resort to war. I recall that it was then 
the German delegation that held the thesis which 
reappears today—that peace is more apt to pre- 
vail if war is terrible, because then all will avoid it. 

You may recall that a third Hague conference 
was planned for 1914. But World War I came 
instead. At its close, an exhausted world sought 
for the first time to institutionalize peace. 


The League Effort 

The League of Nations was designed to es- 
tablish, at least in rudimentary form, those institu- 
tional elements which enable mature democratic 
societies to preserve order and observe justice. 

In the national state, order is maintained and 
violence is prevented primarily (1) by laws, writ- 
ten or unwritten, which reflect the moral judgment 
of the community subject thereto; (2) by political 
machinery to change these laws from time to time 
so that, as conditions change, laws will continue to 
meet the test of justice and not perpetuate obsolete 
concepts; (3) by an executive body to administer 
law; (4) by courts which settle disputes of a jus- 
ticiable character in accordance with law; (5) 
by superior public force which deters violence by 
its ability to apprehend and punish adequately any 
who breach or defy the law; and (6) by a state of 
public well-being sufficient so that the people heed 
the dictates of reason and of prudence and are not 
driven by a sense of desperation to follow ways of 
violence. 

The League of Nations had, in its Assembly, the 
rough equivalent of a broadly based legislative 
body, but requiring unanimity for most action. 
That Assembly was authorized to advise a recon- 
sideration of treaties which might become inap- 
plicable and of international conditions wiose 
continuance might endanger the peace. The 
Council and the Secretariat of the League repre- 
sented a form of executive power. There was a 
Permanent Court of International Justice to hear 
and settle international disputes. A measure of 
police power was to be found in the provisions for 
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to war. There was a call for “equitable treatment 
for commerce.” 


The Pact of Paris 


The United States, although it largely inspired 
this effort to institutionalize peace, did not join 
it. We initiated another project which super- 
ficially seemed easier and simpler—that was to 
abolish war. By the Pact of Paris of 1928 over 
60 nations of the world, including all the great 
powers, renounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and agreed to settle all disputes or 
conflicts by pacific means. 

This pact marks a milestone in history in that 
for the first time war was made illegal. But also 
that pact demonstrated the futility of attempting, 
merely by the stroke of a pen, to abolish an insti- 
tution as deeply rooted as the war system, when 
no adequate compensating institutions were 
brought into being to replace it. 

In an effort to put “teeth” into the Pact of 
Paris, Secretary Stimson in 1932 proposed the 
doctrine of nonrecognition of “any situation, 
treaty, or agreement which may be brought about 
by means contrary to the covenants and obliga- 
tions of the Pact of Paris of August 27, 1928.” 
But aggressors continued to find the fruits of 
their aggression to be quite palatable, even though 
others denied their right to such enjoyment. 


Limitation of Armament 


Another field of endeavor during the interwar 
period was that of the limitation of armament. 
It was argued that, since modern war cannot be 
waged without armament, the likelihood of war 
is reduced as armaments are reduced. Guided by 
that simple proposition, the victors of World War 
I sought first of all to disarm and keep disarmed 
the defeated nations. At the same time they kept 


up a search of ways and means to lessen arma: . 


ments for everyone. The League of Nations was 
active in the field of disarmament, with the United 
States participating in certain phases of its work. 
In addition, there were efforts at naval disarma- 
ment undertaken largely on the initiative of the 
United States. There resulted a certain measure 
of agreement among the leading naval powers on 
limitations of specific categories of ships. But 
the broader problems of disarmament proved baf- 
fling. 
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The United Nations 4 


All of these efforts became engulfed by World 
War II. When that war was nearing its end, 51 
nations gathered at San Francisco in a new ef- 
fort to institutionalize peace so as to “save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge of war.” 

The pattern of this new effort followed the pat- 
tern of effort after the First World War. The 
League of Nations was replaced by the United 
Nations, and the covenant by the charter. There 
is, as under the League, a Council and an Assem- 
bly. The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice is replaced by the International Court of 
Justice. This time the renunciation of war, which 
was found in the Pact of Paris but not in the 
League Covenant, is in substance written into the 
charter of the United Nations (article 2 (4)). 
The quasi-legislative function, which was embod- 
ied in the authority of the League’s Assembly to 
consider the revision of treaties and international 
conditions, is replaced by articles 13 and 14 of the 
charter which, among other things, call for “the 
progressive development of international law and 
its codification” and which authorize the General 
Assembly to “recommend measures for the peace- 
ful adjustment of any situation, regardless of ori- 
gin, which it deems likely to impair the general 
welfare or friendly relations among nations.” The 
charter makes limitation of armament a goal, as 
did the Treaty of Versailles. 

Of course, no constitution is self-executing. 
The League provisions were inadequately imple- 
mented. We may properly and usefully ask: 
How well are the charter provisions being imple- 
mented ? 


The Development of International Law 

First of all, there is the problem of law. The 
charter itself establishes some basic international 
law, notably by article 2, which deals with sov- 
ereign equality, the settlement of international 
disputes by peaceful means, and the renunciation 
of the threat or use of force. Chapter XI, dealing 
with non-self-governing territories, also contains 
an important enunciation of legal principle. 

Article 13, as we have noted, calls for “develop- 
ment of international law and its codification.” 
Under this provision the General Assembly has 
established the International Law Commission, 
which has since 1949 met annually to carry out 
this provision of the charter. Much useful work 
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has been accomplished by the Commission. But 
progress in incorporating its proposals into the 
body of international law has so far been minimal. 

There is, as you well know, a considerable body 
of so-called treaty law, represented by treaties 
as between the nations. But not all treaties repre- 
sent “law” in the sense we here use the term. Some 
treaties are multilateral and prescribe agreed rules 
of conduct in relation to such matters as the treat- 
ment of aliens and international trade. Other 
treaties, usually bilateral, represent merely bar- 
gains and are not law in the sense of being a rule 
of conduct formulated in response to a community 
sentiment. They are somewhat the counterpart of 
private contracts within a national society. There 
has occurred a healthy growth in the multilateral, 
lawmaking type of treaty. 

There is also a body of world opinion which, 
when it is crystallized and brought to bear on 
particular situations, plays a role equivalent to 
our “common law.” There has been gratifying 
progress in developing this kind of community 
judgment, and the gatherings of the nations at the 
General Assembly of the United Nations greatly 
promote this result. There international conduct 
is judged, sometimes formally but more often 
informally; and even the most powerful nations 
feel it expedient to be able to represent their con- 
duct as conforming to this body of world opinion. 

While there is good progress, it must be ad- 
mitted that the total of international law still falls 
far short of what is needed to institutionalize 
peace. 


Peaceful Change 


Then there is the matter of peaceful means to 
effect international change. We have referred to 
article 14 of the charter, which authorizes the 
General Assembly to recommend change. Of 
course, power to recommend change is consider- 
ably less than power to enact change. Neverthe- 
less, the power to recommend, when exercised in a 
responsible way by a great majority of the nations 
of the world, is a considerable power, and many 
Assembly recommendations have been transformed 
into fact. 

It must, however, be recognized that debates in 
the General Assembly in relation to resolutions 
calling for change tend to be emotional, and votes 
are sometimes cast not on the basis of impartial 
study and judgment of the facts but rather on the 
basis of the political alinement of the members 
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and sometimes on the basis of what one might 
refer to as international “logrolling.”” Sometimes 
Assembly debate is counterproductive and makes 
change less likely because it arouses nationalistic 
sentiments. Indeed, it sometimes seems that world 
opinion is more powerful when it is sensed than 
when the United Nations tries to formulate it in an 
Assembly resolution. 

There are vast potentialities in article 14, but 
these potentialities are not yet sufficiently well 
developed so that peaceful change is a well-ordered 
function of the Assembly. 


Change to and From Independence 


World opinion bears particularly upon the con- 
duct of those peoples who, in the words of our 
Declaration of Independence, feel they owe “a de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind.” It is 
largely through this force, which found expression 
in chapter XI of the charter, that there has oc- 
curred the greatest peaceful evolution that history 
has ever known. During the 11 years since World 
War ITI ended and the United Nations Charter 
came into force, over 650 million people have 
gained a new political independence, now repre- 
sented by 18 newly sovereign nations. Other non- 
self-governing peoples are at the threshold of in- 
dependence. 

It is highly encouraging that these vast changes 
should have come about peacefully. It demon- 
strates dramatically that a very large measure 
of peaceful change is possible. But also we must 
record the fact that these changes only took place 
within the free nations and that elsewhere there 
has been an obstinate resistance to the moral pres- 
sure for change toward independence and self- 
government. 

There is not, in the world as a whole, any ade- 
quate assurance of peaceful change. 


Enforcement of Law and Order 


Let us turn now to the problem of the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of law. We have in the 
United Nations Security Council a body which, 
by the charter, is given primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity. The charter contemplates (article 43) that 
the Security Council shall have at its disposal 
armed forces necessary for maintaining peace. 

Unfortunately, the charter scheme for a Secu- 
rity Council action backed by an international 
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police force has, up to now, not been realized be- 
cause of the so-called veto power. Thereby con- 
fidence in the Security Council has been badly 
shaken and its usefulness impaired. 

In an effort to meet that situation the General 
Assembly adopted in 1950 a resolution known as 
“Uniting for Peace.” It asked the members vol- 
untarily to hold in readiness armed contingents 
available for United Nations use in maintaining 
international peace and security. Also the Assem- 
bly set up a procedure for meeting on 24 hours’ 
notice in the event of a threat to the peace anda 
paralysis of the Security Council through exercise 
of the veto power. 

This partially compensates for the undependa- 
bility of the Security Council as a law enforce- 
ment body. However, the General Assembly is 
primarily a deliberative body and includes so 
many members that it cannot serve effectively as 
an executive or enforcement agency. 

As further moves to reinforce the processes for 
peace, 45 nations have joined in collective security 
arrangements under article 51 of the charter, 
which acknowledges the inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense against armed attack. Most 
of these collective security arrangements are 
backed by the mobile striking power of the United 
States. These arrangements go far to deny ag- 
gressors the opportunity to follow the typical pat- 
tern of aggression which consists of picking up 
weaker nations one by one. 


The Judicial Process 


Let us turn now to the judicial process. Here 
we find that, despite much lipservice to that 
process, most nations prefer to seek the settlement 
of their disputes by diplomatic means, or perhaps 
they prefer to keep the disputes open for domestic 
political reasons. In the 10 years since the new 
International Court of Justice has been in being, 
there have been 21 contentious cases brought be- 
fore the Court. There have been only 9 judg- 
ments on the merits; 2 cases are pending; and the 
remaining 10 have been disposed of without a de- 
cision, principally because the respondent has de- 
nied jurisdiction and refused to appear. During 
the same period of time there have been 8 ad- 
visory opinions delivered, and 2 requests for ad- 
visory Opinions are pending. This post-World 
War II record, as far as contentious cases are 
concerned, approximates the record of the Per- 
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manent Court of International Justice, which sat 
for 23 years between the First and Second World 
Wars and dealt with 22 cases on the merits. How- 
ever, relatively more advisory opinions were ren- 
dered by the Permanent Court. 

It is significant that, with all the disputes which 
exist in the world, there are only two contentious 
cases now on the docket of the International Court 
of Justice. It is demonstrated that nations are 
reluctant to settle serious disputes on the basis of 
rules of law. 


Economic Well-Being 


There remains to consider the conditions of 
human welfare. 

On the whole there has been a vast improvement 
in economic conditions throughout the world dur- 
ing the first postwar decade. Much of this is due 
to the fact that the economically mature states 
have practiced an enlightened self-interest where- 
by they have assisted others and have encouraged 
multilateral trade on a most-favored-nation basis. 
Thirty-five nations work through the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to promote world 
trade on a multilateral basis. The United Na- 
tions has economic commissions for Europe, Asia, 
and South America. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that 
all of this effort rests upon a fragile international 
basis. It is open to the nations to escape from 
their present tariffs and to create obstacles which 
would seriously interfere with world trade and 
gravely disrupt the economic life of many coun- 
tries. 

The danger of this is increased by the fact that 
the domestic impact of imports is always plain 
and identifiable and the role of such imports in 
paying for exports is not so readily apparent. 
World economy is in no sense organized to a 
point where any one nation can feel that the wel- 
fare of its people is free from grave hazard at 
the will of other nations. 


The Present Inadequacy 

If one were to summarize the present state of 
affairs, it could permissibly be concluded that con- 
siderable progress, even unprecedented progress, 
has been made in some of the essentials of an inter- 
national order. There is more international law 
than ever before. There are greater enforcement 
possibilities than ever before, particularly in terms 
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of deterrence to open armed aggression. There 
is more peaceful change than ever before. 

But even if we recognize, as we gladly do, that 
international society is moving in a sound direc- 
tion, we must, I think, seriously ask ourselves 
whether we have adequately learned, and are with 
sufficient rapidity applying, the lessons of his- 
tory. Humanity survived through World War II, 
despite the failure after World War I. But we 
cannot be sure that we shall be given a second re- 
prieve. The new nature of warfare, as exem- 
plified by the atomic bomb which burst upon a 
startled world just after the United Nations Char- 
ter was signed, gave notice that there may not be 
an amplitude of time with which to seek progress 
by the timid route of pragmatic trial‘and error. 


The Need for More International Law 


The foregoing analysis suggests that there are 
certain areas which particularly require develop- 
ment at the present time. 

One such area is the field of international law. 
There needs to be a greater and more significant 
body of such law. Popular attention tends to 
focus upon the police functions of an interna- 
tional order. These are more spectacular than 
law itself. But law is absolutely essential to pre- 
vent despotism. A policeman must know whom 
he is to apprehend and why, and a citizen must 
know when he can count upon the policeman 
to protect him and when he must fear arrest. 
Without law a policeman, whatever uniform he 
wears, is a despot or a tool of despotism. 

This necessity for law creates a perplexing prob- 
lem because so much of the world is ruled by 
those who do not believe in law in our sense of 
the word. “Law,” within the Communist bloc, 
is considered the means whereby those in power 
maintain their power and destroy their enemies. 
Since communism is materialistic and atheistic, 
its leaders cannot accept the view that law repre- 
sents man’s efforts to apply to human affairs prin- 
ciples of justice which derive from a higher being. 
For them there is no natural or moral law. 
Neither can they understand the concept of rulers 
being themselves subject to law since, by their 
creed, the rulers are themselves the source of law. 

Nevertheless, there is some glimmering of hope 
in this respect. Recent developments within the 
Soviet Union indicate an effort to provide greater 
personal security than existed when everyone was 
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subject to liquidation through the secret police at 
the will of an enemy who possessed the greater 
power. Vyshinsky’s code of “trial by confession” 
rather than by evidence is being repudiated. So, 
despite the Communist doctrinal rejection of our 
concept of law, there may be emerging a de facto 
acceptance of law as a protection of the individual 
against the capricious will of those in authority. 

It is also a fact that on the international plane 
the Soviet rulers, if only grudgingly and as a mat- 
ter of expediency, take some account of the 
opinions of mankind. And these, as we have ob- 
served, can form a body of common or unwritten 
international law. 

Therefore, it is not hopeless to seek to develop a 
greater body of law even on a universal basis. 

In view, however, of the great difficulty of gain- 
ing multilateral acceptance of formal codifications 
of international law, we shall have to place much 
reliance upon unwritten law. This, in turn, re- 
quires constant education of public opinion, so 
that it will reflect a sound judgment about inter- 
national conduct. There needs also to be improve- 
ment of the processes of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly so that, when it acts in a quasi- 
legislative or judicial capacity, it will comply with 
such high standards as evoked the Anglo-Saxon 
concept of the King’s conscience which the Equity 
Chancellor was to apply. 

There can also be a useful development of law 
among the free-world nations as a whole and 
also among those groups of free nations as nat- 
urally draw together. The Organization of 
American States has already done much to develop 
a body of American Jaw and precedent which 
helps to keep peace and order in the new world. 


The Need for More Peaceful Change 


When we consider the question of law, we must 
always consider it jointly with the problem of 
peaceful change. Law does not conduce to peace 
if it merely perpetuates the status quo after that 
status has ceased to serve the needs of a vital and 
changing community. So far, force or the threat 
of force has been by far the most effective means 
of bringing about change. If force is to be eradi- 
cated, adequate means for peaceful change must 
exist. While, as we have seen, peaceful change has 
already occurred to an unprecedented degree in the 
evolution of subject peoples to independence, there 
still remains danger of war from efforts to perpet- 
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uate situations which by any standard of equity 
ought to be changed. 


This makes it of the utmost importance that | 


nations be responsive to informed world opinion 
and that the “peaceful adjustment” article of the 
United Nations Charter (article 14) should be put 
to better use. 


The Stabilization of International Trade 

Another area which needs concentrated atten- 
tion is the area of international trade. There is 
often a lack of appreciation of the close relation- 











ship which exists between international trade and | 


the problem of war or peace. That relationship 
seems better understood by Soviet political stu- 


a 


dents. They consider that the vicissitudes of | 
trade under the capitalistic system are its greatest | 


weakness and provide them with their best chance 
to overthrow that system. 

The last important publication of Stalin be- 
fore he died * argued that war between the Com- 
munist world and the capitalistic world might not 
be inevitable because the capitalistic world would 
almost surely war within itself. This, Stalin con- 
tended, would take place as a result of the quarrels 
which would develop out of the need of the indus- 
trial countries of the West to find markets for 
their goods, given the addition of Germany and 
Japan as major industrial producers and the sub- 
traction of the Soviet-Chinese Communist world 
as free markets for the West. 

One of the most recent and authoritative Soviet 
Communist publications is that brought out in 
1954 under the title of Political Economy. It 
deals thoroughly with the relationship of trade to 
international relations and the issues of war and 
peace. 

When we think of the causes of the Second 
World War, we tend to identify them with the 
personalities of Hitler and the Japanese war lords. 
But we would do well to go behind them to the 
economic condition that brought Hitler and the 
Japanese war lords into power in the early 1930's. 
Edmond Vermeil, an outstanding French student 
of Germany, in his book, Germany’s Three Reichs, 
said that the economic crisis “suffices in itself to 


2Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R. 
(Oct. 30, 1952). 

*Textbook published by the Academy of Sciences, 
U.S.S.R. (1954). 
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explain the final triumph of Hitlerism in 1930.” 
John Wheeler-Bennett, outstanding British his- 
torian, in his book, A/unich—Prologue to Tragedy, 
wrote, “The forces of nationalism .. . revived 
with renewed vigor under the influence of eco- 
nomic disaster.” And G. C. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of London, writing in the book, Zhe Industri- 
alization of Japan, said, “The sufferings incidental 
to the depression brought discredit on the [lib- 
eral] government”; and Hugh Borton of Colum- 
bia University in his book on Japan, speaking of 
the Japanese Premier’s efforts in 1931 to keep the 
war lords under control, wrote, “Unfortunately for 
him and for liberalism in Japan, he came to power 
just when the world depression struck Japan. .. . 
The cry of the militarists that Japan’s economic 
ills could be cured only by direct action in China 
and by the exploitation of Manchuria fell on sym- 
pathetic ears.” 

As we pointed out, economic conditions since 
World War II have, on the whole, been sound 
within the free world and there has been a definite 
rising of standards of living. But there seems 
as yet no adequate popular or even political 
realization of how vital it is for peace that this 
trend should continue. 

Any serious interruption of international trade 
could readily again bring reckless men to power 
in hard-hit countries, demanding for their coun- 
tries the resources and markets needed for eco- 
nomic well-being. This could precipitate world 
war IIT. 

We have noted the need for peaceful change. 
Of all forms of change, that of national boundaries 
is the most difficult to effect peacefully. But the 
need for change of boundaries becomes less if 
boundaries are not barriers to the reasonable flow 
of trade and movement of persons and ideas. The 
more boundaries are barriers, the more need there 
is to change them and the more difficult it is to 
accomplish the peaceful change which is the only 
alternative to violent change. 


Armament as Community Power 

T have left to the last the problem of armament. 
This is in some ways the most important and in 
many ways the most complex of the components 
of institutionalized peace. 

There exists today, primarily in the possession 
of the Soviet Union and the United States, vast 
power of atomic and thermonuclear weapons. 
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However, these two nations do not possess a mo- 
nopoly. The United Kingdom also is developing 
nuclear weapons. And as atomic energy becomes 
used for peacetime purposes, others will have op- 
portunity to get the weapons material which is a 
byproduct of the production of nuclear power. 

Nations are working today on several fronts in 
an effort to bring nuclear power under interna- 
tional control. There is the Disarmament Sub- 
committee of the United Nations, now negotiating 
at London, and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, in process of formation pursuant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal of 
1953. 

The task of controlling atomic power to exclude 
the possibility of diversion to military use of the 
byproduct material is, however, very difficult. 
Science has yet to devise means to assure effective 
supervision, control, and accounting for byprod- 
uct fissionable material. 

I do not intend to go into the highly compli- 
cated problem of general limitation of armament, 
a problem found insoluble after World War I. 
Here, I think, we must rely, in part at least, upon 
a lessening of political tensions and such recipro- 
cal fear-dispelling knowledge as could result from 
President Eisenhower’s “open skies” plan. If it 
be possible to create an atmosphere free of fear, 
that will facilitate arms limitation because na- 
tions will no longer feel it necessary or expedient 
to spend vast sums upon their armament. Indeed, 
under these conditions, it would be practically im- 
possible to prevent substantial reductions of 
armaments. _ 

There is, however, one aspect of the matter which 
I would touch upon tonight. That is the relation- 
ship between the powerful new weapons and the 
establishment of an effective international force 
to deter and, if need be, punish violations of in- 
ternational law. 

How will it be possible to make community 
power superior to that of the lawbreaker if in- 
dividual nations possess atomic and nuclear weap- 
ons and the means of their delivery? 

The answer, it seems, must be found in growing 
recognition that destructive power such as that 
now represented by atomic and nuclear weapons 
is so great a power that it is clothed with a public 
and community interest. Such power ought never 
to be the tool of any single nation, to promote 
its national objectives or to permit it to defy 
community law and order. Unless that concept 
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is accepted, it is impossible for peace ever to be- 
come a stable and dependable institution. 

The United States has already made clear its 
own purpose never to use the vast new power 
which comes from new weapons and new means 
of delivery except in the defense of principles 
which the whole world accepts. These principles 
are established by the charter of the United Na- 
tions, which requires that “nations shall refrain 
in their international relations from the threat or 
use of force,” and which also recognizes that na- 
tions have an “inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense” as against armed attack. 

It is generally accepted by the free-world 
peoples that the United States means what it says 
in these respects. They believe it not merely be- 
cause We say it but because what we say conforms 
to the traditions of our Nation and to the moral 
principles which our people and their government 
generally espouse. 

The same cannot be said of the Soviet Union, 
where power is despotic and exercised by those who 
deny the existence of moral law or of principles 
superior to the self-interest of the dictators. 
Nevertheless, the time must come when the Soviet 
rulers, if only as a matter of expediency and in 
deference to what should be incessant demands 
of world opinion, will be prepared to take steps 
to assure that the new power of modern weapons 
is in fact subjected to the will of the community. 

It may seem that this prospect is remote. But 
when we consider the many startling changes 
which from time to time have occurred within the 
Soviet Union, we need not regard this particular 
prospect as wholly visionary. 

In the meantime, and in order that we may set 
an example which will be influential, the United 
States itself, I suggest, should increasingly make 
clear, by word and deed, through the United Na- 
tions and through collective-defense associations 
to which we belong, that it is our intent that this 
new power be used only in defense of principles 
to which the community of nations subscribes. 

Paragraph 5 of the Vandenberg Resolution 
(1948) called for progress along two fronts, 
“maximum efforts to obtain agreements to provide 
the United Nations with armed forces” and also 
“agreement ... upon universal regulation and 
reduction of armaments” of member nations. 
Progress along these two lines, building com- 
munity power and diminishing purely national 
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power, is necessary to the establishment of inter. 
national law and order. 


The Task Is Imperative 










When we review the task of making peace a | 
stable institution through processes of law and | 
justice, and enforcement thereof, it is easy to be- | 
come discouraged. We must not, however, admit | 


of discouragement, because the task is much too 
important. The fact that the task is difficult, and 
that the road to the goal may be long, is a reason 
not for delay or for despair but rather for greater 
urgency and for greater effort. 

There is much to be done and much that can 


y 


be promptly done. Where universality may not | 


be practical, we can find in regional and collective- 


defense associations an area where notable prog- | 


ress can be made. These associations can serve 
as important steppingstones toward a universal 
order. They can, as between their own members, 
develop such principles of conduct as we have re- 
ferred to, and they can make force into a sanction 
for these principles, thus making it serve the com- 
munity. 

The essential thing is not that the ultimate goal 
be immediately reached but that the peoples of 
the world demonstrate the vision and the ca- 
pacity to move steadily and hopefully toward that 
goal. The spectacle of men working together in 
fellowship on great tasks of creation is itself a 
powerful influence for peace and order. That ac- 
tivity deters the unruly from seeking by violence 
to interrupt a process which carries with it the 
hopes of all mankind. 


) 


We need not assume that we are set to run a | 
hopeless race with time. We can gain time by | 


intermediate efforts such as I describe. Also, 
what may seem to be far away today may be 
reached much more quickly than we might sup- 
pose. There has been a great evolution in thinking 
in the last three decades. Already there is prog- 
ress such as the world has never known before. 
Also, never before was there such an awareness of 
the need as now flows from a knowledge of the 
nuclear menace. Whereas, in the past, it seemed 
reckless to take chances for peace, today it is reck- 
less not to do so. 

We must assume, as our working hypothesis, 
that what is necessary is possible. And we must 
prove it so. 
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Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 


News Conference 


Press release 212 dated April 24 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a lot of in- 
terest and speculation on your remarks in New 
York yesterday about expanding the operation or 
purpose of NATO. This interest has been in- 
creased by the fact that in this conference several 
weeks ago you talked rather negatively about what 
can be done. Will you give us some of your fur- 
ther ideas on this subject? 


A. I do not feel that I can properly at this time 
fill in very much what I said yesterday. Broadly 
speaking, it is our view, and I think has been our 
view, that an organization of this kind either 
grows or tends to dry up. And we believe that the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization ought to be 
in the class of organizations which grow rather 
than those which dry up because they only were 
designed to serve a limited purpose which may in 
due course be fulfilled. 

As I indicated yesterday, I believe that there is 
a basis for continuing vitality in the Atlantic 
community comparable to that which brought into 
being the Pan American Union and the Organiza- 
tion of American States, which have been in exist- 
ence for over 66 years and which will go on, I 
guess, for a great many more years. 

Now, I do not think that there was an incon- 
sistency in what I said yesterday with what I said 
in my earlier press conference? I did say at that 
earlier press conference that I felt that certain 
types of activity in relation to economic trade as 
between the members of Nato could perhaps be 


| better carried on through the Orec [Organiza- 


tion for European Economic Cooperation], which 
includes in the main the members of Naro and 


) also one or two other countries who are not mem- 


bers of Nato. But I did not intend in that par- 
ticular remark, which I still stand by, to indicate 
that there was no opportunity for the growth and 
vitality of Nato. 

Now, I don’t want to discuss the details because 
we are only one of 15 members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. This matter will 
undoubtedly be discussed rather actively next 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 706. 
* For transcript of Feb. 28 press conference, see ibid., 
Mar. 12, 1956, p. 409. 
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week in Paris, and I think that it is appropriate 
that we should have an exchange of views around 
the Council table with our partners and learn 
more of their views before we attempt to refine 
and define our own. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, NATO is essentially operated 
as a military organization. It would appear that 
political and economic possibilities are the only 
othertwo. Are youthinking more, broadly speak- 
ing, in the economic or the political line in your 
latest remarks? 


A. Well, I would say we are thinking on both. 


Q. But you do feel that OFEC is the more 
proper way to handle economic matters? 


A. Economic matters as within Europe. But 
there are also economic problems which could con- 
ceivably relate to activities between Nato coun- 
tries, or some of them, and non-European coun- 
tries. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us whether the 
United States Government plans to take to the 
next NATO meeting any specific plans or pro- 
posals for expansion or development of NATO or 
whether we are just going with an open mind on 
the matter? 


A. Well, we will go with some thoughts to ex- 
change, yes. I may say that the general concept of 
my speech was discussed with the permanent rep- 
resentatives at Paris, who make up the Nato 
permanent Council there, about a week ago, before 
I made my speech, because I wanted to be sure 
there would be a general receptivity to that point 
of view, and I found that there was. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, are you thinking of the kind 
of political development of the organization, for 
example, that might make it possible, for instance, 
to consider such problems as Cyprus, and so on? 


A. Well, now you’re pinning me down a little 
bit more closely than I care for. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you said economic ques- 
tions and non-European countries, had you im 
mind underdeveloped areas which might be as- 
sisted by NATO or areas such as the Middle East 
upon which NATO is dependent for its fuel? 


A. I would think that both of those aspects of 
the matter should be considered. Whether there 
is agreement to deal with them or not I wouldn’t 
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know. But I think probably they should be dis- 
cussed. It is certainly relevant, I would think, 
to the Atlantic community and to Nato that much 
of its economy depends upon oil that comes from 
the Middle East and if that was cut off you would 
be cutting off an element upon which Nato is very 
dependent as a military organization. That is one 
aspect of the matter. 

There are also possibilities of joint efforts which 
might include all or some of the Nato countries 
to assist in neighboring areas such as North Africa. 
The French have made proposals along that line. 
I don’t want to imply that those proposals would 
be acceptable, but I merely mention them as indi- 
cating the possible range of thinking. 


NATO and OAS 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in general terms when you 
point out OAS as an organization which NATO 
may grow to be like, do you have in mind agen- 
cies like the Inter-American Peace Commission, 
which deals with regional disputes, and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council? 


A. Well, again, I prefer not to go into that at 
this time. I would say this: I do not suggest that 
there should be any exact patterning of Nato to 
correspond with the Organization of American 
States. I was careful in my remarks yesterday 
to say, after speaking of the Organization of Am- 
erican States, that Nato or the Atlantic community 
might grow in its own distinctive way. I used the 
word “distinctive” for the very purpose of indi- 

cating that it would not necessarily be exactly the 
same pattern. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, one of the characteristics of 
the Organization of American States in this hem- 
isphere has been within the limit of the area and 
its universality. Do you anticipate any change in 
the basic character of NATO which would make 
it have appeal to all the non-Communist countries 
in the European area? I mean such countries, 
specifically, as Switzerland and Sweden. 


A. Well, I do not contemplate the membership 
of such countries in Nato because Nato is a de- 
fensive military alliance. Its military activities 
are major and for some time probably will be a 
major phase of its activities, and in view of the 
neutral status which those countries have elected 
to take I could hardly expect that they would ac- 
tually join Nato. 
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Q. How about Spain ? Do you envisage Spain 
as being a partner? 


A. Well, as far as the United States is con- 
cerned, we would be very happy to see Spain | 
a member of Nato. And if the broadening of | 
Nato activities makes that easier, that would, | 
from our standpoint, be one of the good byprod- | 
ucts of it. But, of course, there is some difference 
of opinion within Nato about Spain, and we are | 
not trying to press our views, or force our views, | 
upon other countries. 





Q. Mr. Secretary, can you tell us why there is 
a feeling among NATO countries today that a 
is a danger of its drying up? | 


A. I don’t think I said that they felt that there | 
was a danger of its drying up. What I said re- | 
ferred to a law of nature that it is inevitable that 
things either grow or they do tend to dry up. And 
an organization which is created to meet an emer- , 
gency or a special situation tends to diminish in 
vigor as it is judged that the occasion for its com- 
ing into being disappears. 

Now, then, the question is, do we consider Nato 
as an organization which was created and which | 
has its life only for the duration of the threat ) 
that brought it into being? If so, you do not look | 
ahead through long vistas of time. Or you con- 
sider that Nato is an organization which reflects 
the spirit of Western civilization, which has been | 
a great and vital factor in the world for a great 
many years but the efficacy of which, as I pointed | 
out in my speech, has been greatly diminished by 
the disunity as between its members. A great 
task of postwar statesmanship is to heal the dis- 
unities which in the past have so often been the 
cause of war. We have had wars which have come 
out of the West almost every generation for a good 
many years. 

Now, a great deal has already been done to heal 
that breach—through bringing the Federal Re- 
public of Germany into Nato; through the Brus- 
sels Treaty, which now creates what is called 
Western European Union. But if the divisions 
of Western Europe are healed by organizations 
which themselves are looked upon as emergency 
and temporary organizations, then you have not 
got the element for a permanent healing of those 
divisions and the creation of unity. So I think it | 
is important, from the standpoint of the long: , 
range future of Europe and the avoidance of 


~ 
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what has in the past been a frequent cause of war, 
that the things that tie together the countries of 
Western Europe have the quality of permanency 
and not be merely emergency ties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a good 
deal of criticism at home and abroad to the effect 
that our approach to world affairs has been over- 
militarized. Could it be that your speech yester- 
day indicates that you are at least exploring the 
possibility of a different emphasis without sacri- 
ficing the military—that you're thinking of in- 
creasing the accent on the economic and political 
approach? 


A. I think that that would be a fair interpre- 
tation of what the President said on Saturday ° 
and what I said on Monday. In certain parts of 
the world, at least, it seems that the Soviet activi- 
ties are putting less emphasis upon violent means 
and more emphasis upon other means. Perhaps 
that appraisal needs a little adjustment, in the 
light of Khrushchev’s outburst in London yester- 
day. But in the main there is an effort to elim- 
inate from their doctrine, and perhaps to some 
extent from their practice, the Stalin thesis that 
only violence would serve. As I perhaps have 
quoted or paraphrased here before, Stalin said 
that anybody who believed that communism, 
Soviet communism, can achieve its goal without 
resort to violence has either gone out of his mind 
or else does not understand the basic funda- 
mentals of Communist philosophy. Well, now 
apparently they are trying to get away from that 
point of view, both doctrinally and to some extent, 
I believe, in practice. And it’s necessary and ap- 
propriate that we should, I think, adapt our tac- 
tics to the changes in Soviet Communist tactics. 


The Cold War 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection, it was the 
consensus of a group of American newspaper 
editors in Washington last week that the United 
States is losing the cold war. On the same day, 
the President expressed the opinion that exactly 
the opposite was true. Can you spell out for us 
some of the ways in which we may be countering 
the cold war? 


A. Well, of course, when you approach the ques- 
tion of whether we are winning or losing the cold 
war, I suppose the first thing to determine is, what 


* Ibid., Apr. 30, 1956, p. 699. 
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do you mean by the “cold war”? As I tried to 
point out yesterday, the cold war is not simply 
a defensive operation. If by cold war you mean 
merely to keep alive hatred of Russia, or to keep 
the Russians permanently ostracized and to deny 
them any access to the free world, then I suppose 
it could be judged that we are not winning the 
cold war. But that is not my concept at all of 
what the cold war is. 

The cold war basically is an effort, first of all, 
to do away with the great danger of hot war. I 
notice that the same people who said we were 
losing the cold war also agreed that there was 
very much less danger of war than there has been 
before. Well, if you call that losing, it’s not my 
definition of losing. And we also, of course, pri- 
marily are looking to the day when Russia will be 
something that we can be friends with and not 
have to treat as enemies. And there has de- 
veloped a beginning at least of a change within 
the Soviet Union. The change that has happened 
outside, which causes some to fear, is responsive 
to what the world judges has happened inside. 
It is widely judged, rightly or wrongly, but the 
fact is it is widely judged by responsible people, 
that the Soviet Union is not to be feared as much 
now as it was before. And if, in fact, the Soviet 
Union is not as much to be feared as it was, if it 
has become more tolerant, if it has put aside the 
use of violence, if it is beginning to move in a 
liberal way within, then I would call that progress 
toward victory in the cold war. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in your last press conference * 
you pointed.out that the fine print has to be read 
on the Moscow statement on the Middle East. I 
wonder if that reading of the fine print has been 
completed and you can give us your assessment 
of that statement. 


A. Yes, I can say I have now read the fine print 
and my impression is about the same as I ex- 
pressed last week. It does seem to me that the 
statement is responsive to President Eisenhower's 
statement.6 Now, when I say responsive to, I 
don’t mean to say that it is in response to, which 
is slightly different. I don’t mean to say that the 
Soviets made their statement because President 
Eisenhower made his statement. But the Soviet 
statement does, it seems to me, fit in with and 


* Tbid., p. 710. 
*Issued at Augusta, Ga., on Apr. 9; see ibid., Apr. 23, 
p. 668. 
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in that sense is responsive to President Eisen- 
hower’s statement, which called upon all of the 
member nations to support the Hammarskjold 
mission and the efforts of the United Nations in 
this respect. And I think to the extent that the 
statement seems to commit the Soviet Union to 
the support of the Hammarskjold mission and to 
the handling of this matter in the United Nations, 
and we can hope a handling which would exclude 
its use of the veto power in the Security Council, 
that is all in the right direction. 


Relations With the Philippines 


Q. Mr. Secretary, reports from the Philippines, 
including an AP dispatch, tell of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the prospective nominees for United 
States Ambassador there. Other reports tell of 
a rising anti-American sentiment. We are ac- 
cused of treating the Philippines as an orphan. 
The New York Times recently described the situa- 
tion as “serious, if not critical.” The question is, 
do we give weight to Philippine public sentiment 
and its impact on friendly United States—Philip- 
pine relations in our diplomatic and other deal- 
ings with them? 


A. We attach the greatest of importance to 
good relations with the Philippines, and I be- 
lieve that the relations at the present time are 
basically good, although I am not unaware of 
the fact that some are critical of the United States 
because they do not feel that we are cutting the 
Philippines in sufficiently upon our economic aid 
program. 

When I was in Manila on my last trip, a month 
ago, I was quite aware of the criticism that was 
made in that respect. There was a good deal of 
attention paid to a chart which was drawn from a 
United States newspaper which, for example, 
showed a list of the countries that had received the 
greatest aid from the United States. The chart 
gave 10 countries, and the Philippines was last on 
that list. That was interpreted in some quarters 
as indicating that we were, as you put it, treating 
it as an “orphan.” Well, the chart did not mean 
that. It picked the 10 countries that have gotten 
the most aid and merely lumped together the 
others, some 45, who had gotten less aid. The 
whole purport of the chart was to show that the 
Philippines was among the 10 who had gotten 
the most aid out of the approximately 50 who had 
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been aided. And even there the chart was inaccu- 
rate because it showed the total aid as approxi- 
mately $1 billion, whereas the actual amount of 
economic aid, including loans and U.S. expendi- 
tures in the Philippines, is about $2.5 billion. 
Also there is—very naturally, perhaps—mis- 
understanding as to the nature of our aid. We 
don’t give foreign aid like a generous grandparent 
to his grandchildren on Christmas Day, who 
passes out checks to the favorite grandchildren 
and gives the biggest check to the one that he loves 
the most. This is a serious business—where we 
are trying to build up defenses against the dangers 
of Soviet communism. In Asia there is still a 
very considerable military danger, and the trend 
to renunciation of violence which I spoke of in 
relation to the Soviet Union is not fully apparent 
yet as far as Communist China is concerned. The 
great bulk of our aid in that part of the world is 
going to Korea, to Taiwan, and to Viet-Nam, 
which are three danger points. There are there 
actual wars suspended by armistices but not sus- 
pended by formal peace, and there is actual shoot- 
ing going on sporadically around Taiwan. When 





— 





we give help to those countries to hold back the | 


military threat of the Chinese Communists, we 
are by that very fact helping the Philippines, 
which itself is in an exposed position. If we didn’t 
help Korea, Taiwan, and Viet-Nam, as we are 
doing, the Philippines would be very much worse 
off. So that our program in those countries is 
also in aid of the Philippines. These things are 
not fully understood. We are trying to make them 
more clearly understood, because we greatly value 
Philippine friendship. 

I think you made some reference at the begin- 
ning of your question to the acceptability of our 
new Ambassador. 


Q. Yes. 


A. Well, I understand that the agrément on 
him has been received.® 


Q. Mr. Secretary, testimony before a congres- 
sional committee last week about the Soviet sailors 
who have gone back to the Soviet Union indicated 
that Mr. Sobolev and his associates of the Soviet 
delegation in the United Nations may have in- 
dulged in activities not necessarily consistent with 
his position as a United Nations representative 


° Albert F. Nufer was nominated to be Ambassador to 
the Philippines on Apr. 25. 
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here. Does the State Department plan to protest 
action in that respect? 


A. Well, that depends upon what the facts de- 
velop to be. I understand that situation is being 
examined by the Department of Justice and the 
FBI. It falls within their jurisdiction, and I do 
not yet have any report. Of course, if the re- 
port justifies it, we would make protest. [See p. 


765. ] 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you made any investiga- 
tion to find out why these five seamen went back 
to Russia? 


A. Well, that investigation is what is going on. 
But that investigation is conducted not by the 
State Department but by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in regard to the changes in 
Russia, is there any evidence of any kind that the 
Russians are modifying their hold on the satel- 
lites? 


A. There is no evidence that they are voluntarily 
modifying their hold. I would say that there is 
a little evidence that their hold is getting some- 
what weaker, not because they want it to be so 
but because the changes that have occurred in the 
Soviet policy have put a certain premium now 
upon Titoism. And while we think always in 
terms of the effect of Soviet policy in creating neu- 
tralism in the free-world camp, the acceptance 
now of Titoism in the Soviet camp has a certain 
disturbing influence upon the Soviet hold over the 
satellites who think that perhaps Tito is getting 
the best of both worlds and that seems to be en- 
tirely acceptable now to the Soviet Union; there- 
fore, why shouldn’t they follow on that same path ? 
So I do think that, while the Soviets have not 
indicated any policy of relinquishing their hold, 
their hold is becoming looser. 


Proposed Advisory Board 

Q. Mr. Secretary, President Fisenhower Satur- 
day night suggested some sort of rotating advis- 
ory board for foreign policy. Have you gwen any 
thought to a plan like that? Do you know what 
he meant? 

A. Yes, I think I know what he meant. I spoke 
here last week of the fact that we recognized the 
desirability of having a study made of the for- 
eign aid and whether it is being conducted along 
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the most effective lines, and so forth. That state- 
ment of the President was in pursuance of the 
same thought. We are studying that whole ques- 
tion rather intensely at the present time, and I 
hope that within a few days we may be able to 
come up with some concrete proposals in that: 
sense. We are, of course, in that respect, taking 
account of the point of view which has been ex- 
pressed in Congress by Senator George in rela- 
tion to the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
know that, also, Congressman Richards and the 
Foreign Affairs Committee are interested in that 
problem. 


Q. Will this board be confined strictly to foreign 
aid, Mr. Secretary, or a broader range? 


A. Well, it is primarily conceived of in terms 
of foreign aid. Did you mean to imply economic 
aid as distinguished from military ? 


Q. No. It seemed to me that the President was 
suggesting a board which would consider a wider 
range of foreign problems rather than— 


A. No, I think he was only thinking of it in 
terms of the foreign aid, and perhaps primarily 
the economic aspect of it. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back, if we may for a 
second, to the Middle East, are we or would we 
attempt to discourage Israel from resuming dig- 
ging in the so-called demilitarized zone on the 
Jordan River vroject? 


A. Well, the situation still is, I suppose, juridi- 
cally the same as it was when that project was in- 
terrupted about 3 years ago, at the behest of the 
United Nations, of General Bennike, then the 
Chairman of the Armistice Commission, on the 
ground that it was a violation of the armistice. 
And I don’t know of anything that has happened 
to change that juridical position since then. 


Policy Toward U.S.S.R. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in your discussion of the cold 
war, you say you reject—if I heard it correctly— 
the idea of keeping alive the hatred of the Soviet 
Union. The President has said, I believe, that 
the Russian basie concept of world communism 
has not changed despite these surface changes. 
And you attach a number of “ifs” to the possibility 
of changes within the Soviet Union. What, sir, 
should be the attitude of the average American 
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toward the Soviet Union in this context? What 
do we do about exchange of students? The Uni- 
versity of Chicago wanted to invite a Russian 
student, which was not permitted, according to the 
story. Do we have, as yet, a new concept of the 
American posture, so to speak, toward Russia? 


A. We are adopting a somewhat more liberal 
policy in that respect than was the case a year or 
more ago. On the other hand, we do in the ap- 
plication of our policy consider not merely the 
question of whether or not a particular action 
would be good or even tolerable, as between our 
two countries, but we also take into account the 
effect of our example upon other countries who 
perhaps might not be able to have the same re- 
lationship without their getting into difficulties. 
The Soviets are very prone to turn to a smaller, 
weaker country, and say, “Well, we had this kind 
of relationship with the United States. Why 
don’t you dothe same? Ifthe United States does 
it, well, why not you?” Now, it may very well be 
that the Soviet Union has projects to ensnare that 
smaller and weaker country which would be pro- 
moted if that country had the same kind of re- 
lationship which we could have with impunity. 
Therefore, we take into account not merely the 
question of whether or not what we do would be 
tolerable as between our two countries, but what 
use the Soviet Union can make of that example 
when it turns to a third country and says, “Well, 
now, the United States set the example; why 
shouldn’t you follow it?” 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in London the other day Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Bulganin reportedly said that 
that was the half-way stop on the way to America 
and that they would like to come here after the 
election. Has any thought been given to asking 
them? 


A. Well, I am not aware of any such thought 
being given to their coming here, and possibly 
after they have had this experience with the half- 
way stop they might not want to go all the rest 
of the way. (Laughter) 


Q. Have we given any thought to inviting Mr. 
Zhukov here? 


A. Not that I know of. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when do you plan to leave 
for Paris? 


A. On next Tuesday afternoon. 
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Communism and Nationalism 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you referred to certain 
changes in the Soviet Union as putting a premium 
on Titoism. Could you specify for us which par- 
ticular changes you have in mind? 


A. Of course, the most important characteristic 
of Titoism is the fact that it recognizes that com- 
munism can be a national organization, not neces- 
sarily an international organization. That was 
the thesis which was held in Russia by Bukharin 


and his associates, who were purged and executed | 


in the 1930’s because they took the view that you 
could have communism within a country but did 
not necessarily have to be a part of what is com- 
monly called international communism. 

The view then held by Stalin was that you could 
not have communism just within one country but 
that you had to have communism as a dynamic 
movement which was trying to get control of all 
countries. In that sense Stalin’s communism was 
incompatible with nationalism. Indeed, Stalin 
himself said that Soviet communism is the most 
international of all organizations because it tries 
to break down all of the national boundaries. As 
against this some people held the view that com- 
munism could be a national phenomenon rather 
than an international phenomenon. That was the 
view that Tito held, and he broke with Stalin on 
that issue because Moscow did not admit his right 
to have a national communistic state which would 
primarily be dedicated to the welfare of Yugo- 
slavia. 

If the Soviet Communists now say that it is all 
right to have communism on a national basis, that 
offers a great prospect to the Poles, the Czechs, 
and so forth, who would much rather have their 
own national brand of communism than be run 
by Moscow. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Khrushchev seems to 
have created some excitement in Britain yesterday 
with a remark about working on a guided missile 
with an atomic or hydrogen warhead. Do you 
have any comment on this remark of his? 


A. Well, that is not primarily within my area. 
I think it is no secret that they have been working 
on this for some time. I just checked, for curios- 
ity, this morning to see what the interpretation of 
Mr. Khrushchev’s remark was as being given out 
by the Soviet press, because there was some ques- 
tion as to just what he had said. And I just was 
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given, as I came down here, a note which says that 
the Soviet radio reports it as follows: “I also think 
that we are not behind in the development of 
guided missiles,” which is a slightly more moder- 
ate statement than what was reported by some as 
the version of what he said. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I believe Isaac Stern, a young 
American violinist, is going to the Soviet Union 
neat Saturday for a 4-week tour. This is in re- 
turn for some very successful Russian appearances 
here. Do you think this favors the thawing of 
relations, or does it create some erroneous impres- 
sions here—the way you felt, I believe, about the 
agricultural mission at one point? 


A. No, I would think that the exchange of 
genuine artists would probably be a good thing. 
Of course, if the artists are spies in disguise, that’s 
another matter. But a genuine artist, I believe, 
can go about the world, and it is good for every- 
body to have fine music made available. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Second Meeting of Council 
of Baghdad Pact Organization 


Following are texts of statements made by 
United States observers during the second meeting 
of the Baghdad Pact Council at Tehran, April 
10-20, together with the final communique issued 
on April 20. + 


STATEMENT BY LOY W. HENDERSON? 


Press release 200 dated April 17 

I take this occasion to express on behalf of the 
delegation of the United States our deep apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies and consideration which we 
are receiving from our kind hosts, the Government 
of Iran, and of the effective measures which have 
been taken for the organization of this meeting. 

I take pleasure in bringing to you today the 
greetings of the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the Secretary of De- 


———— 
*For text of the communique issued after the Council’s 
first meeting, see BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1956, p. 16. 
*Made before the Council on Apr. 16. Deputy Under 
Secretary Henderson headed the U.S. delegation to the 
meeting. 
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fense on this occasion of the second meeting of the 
Council of the Baghdad Pact Organization. 

It means much to me personally again to be in 
the Middle East and to have the opportunity to 
meet so many old friends and to make new friends 
from countries whose friendship my own country 
values so highly. 

Our delegation considers it a privilege to be able 
to sit with such a distinguished group of repre- 
sentatives of friendly nations which, like the 
United States, are so deeply interested in the main- 
tenance of the peace and security of the Middle 
East on a basis which would assure the preserva- 
tion of the territorial integrity and the independ- 
ence of the various nations of the area and would 
afford the peoples of the area maximum opportu- 
nities for political, economic, and social develop- 
ment. 

Ambassadors Chapin and Gallman, Admiral 
Cassady, Mr. Seager, and I, together with the 
staffs which accompany us, are prepared to con- 
tribute to your deliberations and to assist in the 
work of your committees. We are anxious to do 
here all that is possible and appropriate to pro- 
mote the achievement of our common objective. 

At a time when the peace of the world is threat- 
ened in numerous areas by divisive conflicts, we 
look with hope toward those groups of nations 
which have banded together for their common 
security and welfare. We desire to work with 
such groups and so to strengthen them that they 
will demonstrate to other nations in the area that 
such cooperation is the true road to the achieve- 
ment of national aspirations. 

The American people are increasingly happy to 
work with the nations grouped in the Baghdad 
Pact in their cooperative efforts in the Middle 
East. In planning for the bilateral programs of 
economic and military assistance which we have 
with each of the Pact nations, we are taking 
strongly into account the courageous and un- 
equivocal steps you have taken in forming this 
association. We have come prepared to discuss 
the supplementing of these bilateral programs 
through a program of broader economic coopera- 
tion coordinated through the Pact Organization. 
We will be pleased to carry back with us to our 
Government any suggestions which you may make 
for closer cooperation in the many fields of com- 
mon endeavor which the Pact has opened. 

We are certain, however, that we express the 
feelings of all who are here represented when we 
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say that it is our sincere desire to retain close, 
friendly, and effective ties with other nations of 
the area. We believe the Pact, based as it is on 
friendship toward all and hostility toward none, 
serves the interests of the area as a whole and 
provides no reason for impairing the good re- 
lations we all wish to maintain with your neigh- 
bors. In our relations with the other nations we 
shall continue to make clear our firm support for 
the Pact and our belief that it represents an ef- 
fective organization for area cooperation and 
defense. 

My colleagues and I look forward to a reward- 
ing and stimulating conference with you during 
this meeting. 


STATEMENT BY CEDRIC SEAGER? 


Press release 200 dated April 17 


The United States is deeply interested in the 
countries of the Baghdad Pact and their economic 
and social advancement. The United States will 
continue its assistance to these and other Middle 
East countries to raise their standards of living 
and safeguard their freedom and independence. 
Significant steps are being taken by all the Pact 
members to strengthen their internal economies. 
The economic progress which is being made holds 
encouraging promise for the future. 

The United States believes that the work of the 
Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact is con- 
tributing effectively toward the advancement of 
development programs which will bring greater 
prosperity and greater economic stability for all. 
The United States has followed with great and 
sympathetic interest the work of the Economic 
Committee and its subcommittees. They have 
assessed a broad range of subjects of common 
interest on which cooperative action is desirable. 
At its current session the Economic Committee 
has given stimulus to the progress which is being 
made in the economic development of the countries 
of the Pact. The United States looks forward 
with pleasure to a continuation of its cooperation 
with the members of the Pact, and I feel assured 
from this meeting that the Economic Committee 
is determined to carry forward the task it has 


* Made at the closing session of the Council’s Economic 
Committee on Apr. 11. Mr. Seager is Regional Director 
for the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, International 
Cooperation Administration. 
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undertaken. 
mittee on its excellent work. 


CLOSING STATEMENT BY MR. 
APRIL 20 


On behalf of the United States observers I again 
desire to express our appreciation to His In- 
perial Majesty, the Shahinshah, and his Govern- 
ment for the warmth of their welcome, their hos- 
pitality, and for the excellent facilities made avail- 
able to us. 

Prime Minister Ala has chaired our meetings 


with the statesmanship and ability for which he | 


has long been famous. We wish to congratulate 
the Secretariat which, under the capable direction 
of the Secretary-General, has done a superb job 
in its reporting and in making the necessary ar- 
rangements to permit the meetings to run 
smoothly. 

Our participation in this meeting has been stim- 
ulating and inspiring. We have been deeply im- 
pressed by the restraint, wisdom, and understand- 
ing displayed by all of the delegations. We are 
firmly convinced that any area which can pro- 
duce the statesmanship which has been evidenced 
at this meeting is certain to play a significant 
and beneficial role in world affairs. 

As we bid you adieu we have the warm feeling 
which comes from being among friends. You 
may be sure that we, the United States observers, 
will faithfully convey to our Government the 
views which have been expressed to us. We wish 
all of you continued success in the implementing 
of this Pact which means so much to the security 
and welfare of the peoples of this area. 


TEXT OF FINAL COMMUNIQUE 


The Council of the Baghdad Pact held its second meet- 
ing of Ministers in Tehran from 16th to 19th April, 1956, 
under the Chairmanship of His Excellency Hussein Ala, 
Prime Minister of Iran. 

2. The meeting was attended by the Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Ministers of Iran, Iraq, Pakistan and Tur- 
key and by the Minister of Defence of the United King- 
dom. The United States were represented by a dele- 
gation of observers headed by the Hon. Loy Henderson, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

8. The Council emphasised that their several Gov- 
ernments adhered firmly to the principles that inspired 
the United Nations Charter. The Baghdad Pact was 
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fully in conformity with those principles. Its object was 
to assist in achieving the Charter’s primary purpose of 
maintaining international peace and security and pro- 
moting human welfare. The Pact was wholly defensive 
in character. While its members were determined to 
defend themselves against aggression, they desired at the 
same time to live in peace with all Governments and 
all peoples. 

4, The Council had before it the task of considering 
the reports and recommendations of various committees 
of the Baghdad Pact Organisation, and of reviewing the 
international political situation especially from the point 
of view of its repercussions on the Pact area. 

5. In the light of their thorough review of the political 
situation, the Council considered that although there was 
a change of tactics, the basic objectives of international 
communism remained unchanged. Its activities in the 
area required that the free world continue to exercise 
unceasing vigilance if its solidarity was to be maintained 
and freedom and peace were to be preserved. There 
could be no relaxation of measures designed to strengthen 
the defensive capacity of this area. In the view of the 
Council, the criticism and attacks from neutralist and 
other sources directed against the Baghdad Pact and other 
similar organisations created to provide for the legitimate 
defence and peaceful development of their member na- 
tions, spring largely from lack of knowledge and mis- 
understanding of its true purposes. It is the hope of 
the Council that as these purposes become better known, 
these criticisms will give way to sympathetic and active 
co-operation and that the Baghdad Pact will become, as 
it is intended to be, a unifying factor among the peoples 
in the region who wish to preserve a free and democratic 
way of life. Meanwhile, these criticisms and attacks can 
only help to keep the region divided and weak and mem- 
ber countries decided to counter them actively and 
resolutely. 

6. Specific problems which were causing tension in this 
area were also discussed thoroughly and frankly in a 
spirit of mutual comprehension. In particular, the Coun- 
cil emphasised the need for an early settlement of the 
Palestine and Kashmir disputes. 

7. In the midst of this troubled political situation, it 
was the Council’s conviction that the Baghdad Pact offered 
the best means of safeguarding the peace and stability 
and of promoting the welfare and unity of the area, whilst 
at the same time it effectively served the cause of world 
peace. Urgent steps must, therefore, be taken to 
strengthen this Pact. For this purpose, member coun- 
tries in this area must be equipped with the means for 
developing their military and economic strength and the 
Pact must yield positive visible results. At the same 
time, systematic efforts should be made to create a better 
understanding of the Pact among the nations which are 
opposing it. 

8. The Council adopted the report of the Economic 
Committee and the various resolutions submitted by it. 
These provide for the establishment of a Centre for im- 
parting training in the use of agricultural machinery 
and in methods of soil and water conservation, for es- 
tablishing joint training centres for anti-malaria opera- 
tions and health education, for undertaking jointly by two 
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or more countries surveys in the field of locusts and pests, 
for co-ordination of research in certain fields, and for 
exchange of technical personnel and of information on 
scientific and technical subjects. The Council agreed 
that it was necessary to implement the resolutions with- 
out delay, particularly those relating to projects which 
are likely to yield early and visible results and to promote 
the well being of the people in the Pact area. The Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction that the Atomic Energy Centre 
was expected to open at Baghdad in January, 1957. 

9. The Council drew special attention to the importance 
of joint projects of mutual interest to one or more mem- 
ber countries. It was decided that a technical Committee 
comprising members of each of the interested Govern- 
ments should take place at Ankara to make a preliminary 
study of the possibility of a joint development plan of 
the water resources of the Tigris and Euphrates basin 
and to make recommendations for the carrying out of any 
further detailed studies which may be required. The 
possibilities of development of mineral resources in the 
eastern parts of Iran and the timber reserve in Caspian 
provinces by the joint efforts of Iran and Pakistan were 
noted. The Council also decided to set up a working 
party to meet in June, 1956, at Tehran to consider the 
means whereby regional projects of interest to two or 
more members of the Pact could be studied and imple- 
mented through economic and technical assistance. The 
Council recognised the far reaching need for regional co- 
operation and joint projects in the fields of industry and 
communications. 

10. The Council noted that the Economic Committee 
would undertake a detailed study of the pattern of pro- 
duction and trade between member countries with a view 
to promoting trade within the Pact area. The Council 
considered that notwithstanding the fact that the needs of 
the member countries in the Pact area were at present 
similar, there was scope for expansion of trade in this 
area in the immediate future. In this connection, Paki- 
stan’s recent offer to buy dates from Iraq was welcomed. 

11. The Council recognised the importance of technical 
assistance between member countries. The Council agreed 
that the Secretariat should co-ordinate this work on the 
basis of the offers already received by the Economic 
Committee. It noted that the United Kingdom and 
Pakistan had offered technical assistance. 

12. The Council welcomed the active participation of 
the United States in the work of the Pact Organisation. 
The Council considered that the active and continuing 
support of the United States for the Pact and its objec- 
tives was an essential factor in the strengthening and 
development of the member countries and in the realisa- 
tion of their peaceful aims. The United States reaffirmed 
its solid support of the Pact and stated that it would 
continue to lend support to the individual and collective 
efforts of the Member nations to attain the political, de- 
fensive, economic and social objectives of the Pact. 

13. The United States, on the invitation of the Council, 
became a full member of the Economic Committee and 
the Counter Subversion Committee. The terms of refer- 
ence of these two Committees provide for the extension 
of membership to non-signatory governments at the dis- 
cretion of the Council. 
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14. The United States delegate to the Economic Com- 
mittee reaffirmed the intention of his country to continue 
its bilateral technical and economic assistance to the 
member nations, and indicated that the United States 
would consider ways of assisting joint projects under- 
taken by members of the Economic Committee of the Pact. 

15. The United States observer to the Military Com- 
mittee offered to establish a Military Liaison group at the 
permanent Headquarters of the Baghdad Pact, headed 
by a Flag or General Officer. The Council welcomed and 
accepted this proposal. 

16. The United States observers expressed their Gov- 
ernment’s intention of continuing its military assistance 
to the member countries. 

17. The Council considered that there is a threat of 
subversion in this area and agreed that it can be met 
most effectively by co-operation among members of the 
Pact. To this end the Council decided to establish a 
permanent organisation under the administrative control 
of the Secretary General. The Council recognised that 
while the threat of subversion could be countered with 
measures designed to expose its real nature and give the 
widest publicity to the aim and activities of the Pact, 
the essence of combating subversion lay in the eradica- 
tion of the conditions in which it thrives, namely, eco- 
nomic under-development and defensive weakness. Both 
must be remedied as soon as possible. 

18. In the light of the common determination that the 
territorial integrity of the Member states of the Pact shall 
be defended the Military Committee decided to expedite 
all necessary further measures for the defence of the 
Baghdad Pact countries. The Council considered the re- 
port of the Committee and noted that considerable progress 
had already been achieved in the military sphere. 

19. The Council decided that its next meeting at Minis- 
terial level should be held at Karachi in the month of 
January, 1957, and that in the meanwhile the Council 
will continue to meet regularly at the Deputies’ level. 


Visit of Vice President of Brazil 


The Department of State announced on April 
26 (press release 220) that the members of the 
party of Joao Goulart, Vice President of Brazil, 
who will visit Washington from April 30 to May 
3, will be as follows: 


Joao Goulart, Vice President of the Republic of the United 
States of Brazil; Senhora Goulart 

Joao Lima Teixeira, Senator from the State of Bahia 

Fernando Ferrari, Federal Deputy from the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul 

Roberto Silveira, Lieutenant Governor of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro 

Geraldo Eulalio Nascimento e Silva, Foreign Service Offi- 
cer, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Eugenio Caillar, Executive Secretary to the Vice President 

Yara Vargas Lopes, Secretary to Senhora Goulart 


The party will leave Washington on May 3 for 
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a 2-week private tour which will include visits 
to the King Ranch in Texas, Kansas City, Detroit, 
and New York. 


Change in NATO Command 


Following are texts of statements and docu- 
ments relating to the retirement of Gen. Alfred 
M. Gruenther, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and the appointment of Gen. Lauris 
Norstad as his successor. 


WHITE HOUSE STATEMENT OF APRIL 13 


White House Office (Augusta, Ga.) press release 


The White House today announced that the | 
President has with deep regret accepted the re- | 


quest of General Alfred M. Gruenther for retire- 
ment from the United States Army toward the 
end of this year. 

General Gruenther is at present serving as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, under ap- 
pointment by the North Atlantic Council. The 
Council has acceded to the President’s request 
that General Gruenther be released from 
this Naro Command upon retirement. 

The White House also announced that, in re- 
sponse to a subsequent request by the North At- 
lantic Council, the President has nominated and 
the Council has approved the appointment of Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad, United States Air Force, as 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, in succes- 
sion to General Gruenther. The appointment will 
take effect at a date to be decided later. 

In a letter to General Gruenther, the President 
said, “The announcement of your decision to re- 
quest relief as Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and to retire from active military service 
will be received with great disappointment by our 
European Allies and by the American people. All 
appreciate the magnificent contribution you have 
made toward the fulfillment of the objectives of 
Nato and, I am certain, will wish to join with me 
in congratulating you on your performance. 
You have been intimately associated with Nato 
since its inception. To your task as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, you brought a wealth 
of military experience and a unique quality of 
leadership which you have unselfishly and with 
great distinction employed in improving the effec- 
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tiveness and solidarity of the forces under your 
command.” 

In the letter nominating General Norstad, the 
President said, “General Norstad is an officer of 
outstanding ability. He has the special qualifica- 
tion of long years of experience in Europe, cul- 
minating in almost three years of devoted service 
as Air Deputy to Saceur. The confidence placed 
in him by the Member Nations has been amply 
demonstrated. It is our common purpose to deter 
and, if need be, defend against aggression so that 
mankind may live and prosper in freedom. I am 
confident that under General Norstad’s leadership 
this high resolve will continue to be steadfastly 
upheld.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY NORTH ATLANTIC COUN- 
CIL, APRIL 13 


1. The North Atlantic Council have been in- 
formed of the contents of a communication from 
the President of the United States of America to 
the Secretary General and Vice-Chairman of the 
Council, in which he asked that the member gov- 
ernments should agree to the release at his own 
request towards the end of this year of General 
Alfred M. Gruenther from his assignment as 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe in order to 
permit his retirement from active duty. 

2. The Council agreed with great regret to re- 
lease General Gruenther from his assignment as 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe. They rec- 
ognised that General Gruenther had fully dis- 
charged the trust reposed in him by the Council 
when, in May 1953, they appointed him as Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe. They ex- 
pressed to General Gruenther, in the name of the 
governments represented on the Council, lasting 
gratitude for the distinguished service rendered 
by him. 

3. The Council then unanimously decided to re- 
quest the President of the United States of 
America to nominate an officer of the US Armed 
Forces for appointment by the Council as Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe to succeed Gen- 
eral Gruenther. The request was immediately 
transmitted to the President of the United States, 
who informed the Council of his nomination of 
General Lauris Norstad for consideration by the 
Council as successor to General Gruenther. 

4. The Council at a meeting this afternoon 
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unanimously adopted a resolution declaring that 
they reposed the greatest faith in General Norstad 
and appointed him Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, as successor to General Gruenther, with 
the same powers and functions. The appointment 
will become effective towards the end of this year. 


ANNEx J. LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO Lorp ISMAY 
10TH APRIL, 1956 


Dear Lorp IsMay, 

I am addressing you as Vice-Chairman of the North 
Atlantic Council with the request that appropriate action 
be taken at an early date to secure the release toward the 
end of this year of General Alfred M. Gruenther from 
assignment as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. In 
making this request through you to the Member Nations 
who appointed him, I ask that they give favorable con- 
sideration to his release. 

Personal considerations have led General Gruenther 
to request retirement from active duty in the Armed 
Forces of the United States toward the end of this year. 
I believe his distinguished career of dedicated national 
and international service has earned for him the right to 
have his request granted. 

The steady growth of Communist armed strength, com- 
pelling the NATO Nations to maintain their deterrent and 
defensive strength, emphasizes the continued necessity 
fcr outstanding leadership at SHAPE. The Council will 
shortly proceed to appoint an able officer to the vacancy 
created by General Gruenther’s retirement. Surely the 
Nation invited to nominate a successor will propose its 
most eligible officer available. 

Afforded the same high degree of trust and cooperation 
that Nations have extended to General Gruenther, the 
new SACEUR will, I am confident, be successful in 
carrying out his vital responsibilities. 

Sincerely, 
DwicutTt D. EISENHOWER 


The Right Honorable Lorp Ismay, G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., 
Secretary General of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, 
Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris. 


ANNEX II. Councit RESOLUTION ACCEPTING THE RELIEF 
oF GENERAL ALFRED M. GRUENTHER AND REQUESTING 
NoMINATION OF A US Orricer To Be His Successor 


Tue NortH ATLANTIC COUNCIL: 

Having considered a communication by the President 
of the United States to the Secretary General and Vice- 
Chairman of the Council requesting him to initiate ap- 
propriate action to secure the release of General Alfred M. 
Gruenther from assignment as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Europe, 

Agrees with great regret to the release towards the 
end of this year of General Gruenther from assignment 
as Supreme Allied Commander Hurope ; 

Recognises that General Gruenther has fully discharged 
the trust reposed in him by the North Atlantic Council 
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when in May 1953, the Council appointed him Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe; 

Expressed to General Gruenther, in the name of the 
Governments represented on the Council, lasting gratitude 
for the distinguished service rendered by him; 

Unanimously requests the President of the United 
States to nominate an officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for appointment by the Council as Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe to succeed General Gruenther, 
at a date to be decided later. 


ANNEX III. LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO Lorp ISMAY 
13TuH Apri, 1956 


DEAR Lorp IsMay, 

Pursuant to the request of the North Atlantic Council 
that I nominate an officer of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for appointment by the Council as Supreme 


The Purge of Stalinism 


by Allen W. Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence * 


There is never a dull moment in my job as 
Director of Central Intelligence. Events which 
seem to defy analysis happen somewhere in the 
world every day. Few trends seem to follow a 
predictable course. 

These last few weeks there have been develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union which have puzzled all 
the experts who generally have ready answers— 
sometimes more ready than accurate—to explain 
Soviet conduct. Just at a time when some are say- 
ing that everything is going wrong with foreign 
policy in the free-world countries but that every- 
thing in the Soviet Union is progressing according 
to some great master design, the Soviet collective 
leadership, as they call it, comes forward to beat 
their collective breasts and indulge in the most 
extreme self-criticism. 

The men in the Kremlin now tell us that all 
they said earlier about events in the U.S.S.R. 
during: the 20 years preceding Stalin’s death is 
quite wrong; that in fact this was an era of in- 


* Address made before the Los Angeles World Affairs 
Council on Apr. 13. 
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Allied Commander, Europe, to succeed General Alfred M, 
Gruenther, I hereby nominate General Lauris Norstad. 


General Norstad is an officer of outstanding ability, | 


He has the special qualification of long years of ex- 
perience in Europe, culminating in almost three years of 
devoted service as Air Deputy to SACEUR. The con- 
fidence placed in him by the Member Nations has been 
amply demonstrated. 

It is our common purpose to deter and, if need be, de- 
fend against aggression so that mankind may live and 
prosper in freedom. I am confident that under General 
Norstad’s leadership this high resolve will continue to 
be steadfastly upheld. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 
The Right Honorable Lorp Ismay, G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., 
Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


famy, crime, and shame. They admit that their 
past adulation of Stalin was based on fear, not 
on fact. The man they themselves used to call 
the “glorious Stalin, genius of mankind” is now 
being publicly accused of “grave errors” and pri- 
vately described as a malicious monster. 

The Soviet leaders do not very clearly explain 
why the new collective leaders waited for 3 years 
after Stalin’s death to tell it to their people. 
They do not make a very satisfactory showing as 
to why they themselves sat acquiescent in the seats 
of the mighty during all the period of Stalin’s 
dictatorship, exercising great powers as members 
of his inner circle. 

Possibly, as Khrushchev is reported to have ad- 
mitted, the price of nonconformity was a bullet in 
the head. This is a very human excuse but a poor 
qualification for high office on the part of those 
who now assert the rights and prerogatives of 
leadership. In the free world, where we aspire to 
build on the great traditions of the past, not to re- 
pudiate them, we revere as our heroes and leaders 
those who refused to conform, whatever the risks, 
when the principles of liberty were at stake. 
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In the U.S.S.R., evidently, acquiescing in 
crime as the price of simple survival under a 
political tyrant is sanctioned as legitimate con- 
duct. As they put it: “The point was not to save 
one’s own life; the point was to save the revolu- 


tion.” 


Years of Stalin’s Power 


Before going further into the details of this 
strange development in the Soviet Union it may 
be worth while to review briefly what had been 
taking place there during the years of Stalin’s 
power. Here we may find clues as to why the 
men in the Kremlin now take the serious risks of 
repudiating their late hero for having put the 
individual above party and substituting a per- 
sonal dictatorship for a collective one. 

Stalin himself ran through a series of revolu- 
tionary combinations, somewhat akin to collec- 
tive leaderships, during the 1920’s. For example, 
in 1924-25 he combined with Zinoviev and 
Kamenev against Trotsky. From 1925-27, a new 
alliance between Stalin, Bukharin, and Rykov 
was formed and routed a Trotsky—Zinoviev— 
Kamenev combination. And finally, from 1927- 
29, Stalin worked with Molotov, Voroshilov, 
Mikoyan, and others to crush Stalin’s recent 
allies, Bukharin and Rykov. 

It was during the 10 years which preceded 
Russia’s entry into World War IT that Stalin com- 
pleted the consolidation of his control over the 
Communist Party machinery. By that time he 
had placed his loyal stooges in all important posi- 
tions of authority throughout the Soviet Union 
and the army was brought under political control. 

Among the major charges said to have been 
leveled against Stalin by Khrushchev is the charge 
that in the late thirties he deliberately liquidated 
Marshal Tukhachevsky and thousands of the best 
officers in the Soviet Army, presumably to insure 
his political control of the military apparatus. 
Certainly today there is good reason to believe 
that Marshal Tukhachevsky was falsely accused 
of conniving with the Germans. There is some 
evidence that there was a clever German plot to 
discredit Tukhachevsky, which happened to fit in 
with Stalin’s own plans. 

We do know that during and after the war there 
was burning resentment among the Soviet profes- 
sional soldiers at Stalin’s interference in the con- 
duct of the war, his unjust and capricious be- 
littling of heroes such as Zhukov, and his arrogant 
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claims to personal credit for Soviet victories. A 
senior Soviet general, for example, is recently re- 
ported as having privately branded their so-called 
documentary film, “The Fall of Berlin,” which 
shows Stalin as the great military mastermind, as 
a “tissue of lies.” 

Today the collective dictatorship is assiduously 
repairing the injured dignity of the military and 
incorporating its leadership into Communist 
Party membership. They must realize that, fol- 
lowing the usual pattern of revolutions, the mili- 
tary leaders might tire of being the pawn of 
dictators, whether individual or collective. 

But whatever the faults of Stalin in the prewar 
decade, one can hardly ascribe them to his old age 
or senility. Stalin was then in his prime. Fur- 
thermore, one can hardly believe that the acts of 
the dictator in a war from which he emerged as a 
hero are the motivating causes for the present 
attempt to liquidate his memory. In fact, the most 
recent Soviet pronouncements are tending to refer 
to “good” and “bad” Stalin eras. Naturally, there 
is no desire to repudiate such measures as farm 
collectivization and the rapid industrialization 
under the Five-Year Plans, which are so closely 
associated with his name. The beginning of the 
“bad” period was in 1934, when the great Stalin 
purges began. If they denounce his war record, 
the purpose here must be to eliminate him from 
the hero class and to give the military some of the 
credit he had arrogated to himself. 

But to find the real reasons for the de-Staliniza- 
tion campaign, we must, I believe, look to the more 
recent past, particularly to the hard autocratic 
period during the last 6 or 7 years of Stalin’s life. 
Here we find two major motivations for cutting 
away from Stalin worship. 

Internationally, from about 1947 onward to the 
time of his death, Stalin’s often bellicose policy in 
the international field had been a failure and had 
tended to unite the free world against international 
communism. Domestically during this period his 
police state was meeting ever-increasing disfavor, 
not only with the helpless people but with the top 
politicians, generals, and industrial managers who 
were essential to the working of the Soviet system. 
This began to create problems for the regime. 


The International Problem 

First, let us look at the international picture. 
In the immediate postwar era, riding the crest of 
the common victory and maintaining military 
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strength and power, Soviet policy had notable suc- 

cesses. It consolidated the grip on the European 
satellites and helped the Chinese Communists to 
victory. 

But beginning with about 1947 in Europe, some- 
what later in Asia, the free world at last began to 
realize the implications of the forward drive of 
international communism and started to take 
countermeasures, and the tide began to turn. 

What happened in these years? The Marshall 
plan, which Stalin and Molotov indignantly re- 
jected and tried to defeat, was put into effect, and 
Europe was saved from economic chaos. In 
Greece, the Soviet effort to take over by guerrilla 
tactics was thwarted. 

When the Soviet attempted to take over Berlin 
and destroy this outpost of Western freedom, the 
Berlin blockade was frustrated by the airlift, and 
West Berlin remains a show window of what the 
free world can do. Tito survived his ejection from 
the Cominform and the wrath of Stalin and struck 
back with telling criticisms of Stalinist policy— 
almost identical with what Soviet leaders are now 
themselves saying. 

Later the North Atlantic alliance was organized, 
and despite Soviet threats the way was opened 
for German rearmament in close union with the 
West. 

Thus frustrated in the European field Stalin 
turned to the Far East and, working with the 
North Korean and Chinese Communists, at- 
tempted to take over Korea as the first step toward 
driving America from the western Pacific. Again 
the Communists were blocked, and, most im- 
portant of all, an alarmed and awakened Ameri- 
can public opinion proceeded to the defensive 
rearmament of this country. Our nuclear power 
was vastly increased. 

It is understandable that Stalin’s successors 
should have found it convenient to place upon him 
the blame for Greece, Berlin, Korea, Yugoslavia, 
German rearmament, and the like and, in particu- 
lar, for the generally hard Soviet line which has 
led to the buildup of American defense forces and 
Naro. It was these successes which led the 
Soviet Union to conclude that a peace treaty with 
Austria was necessary to build up their badly 
shattered reputation as peacemongers and to pre- 
pare the way for a summit conference, their pil- 
grimage of penitence to Belgrade, and their effort 
to line the Socialist parties into new popular 
fronts. 
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The Domestic Situation 


: wee 
But the foreign scene alone by no means explains | 


the urge the present Kremlin leaders felt to break 
with the hard Stalinist past. They were already 
making progress in allowing the memory of Stalin 
to fade in international recognition and prestige 


without going to the extreme of total destruction | 








of the Stalin myth with their own people. Thus | 


the clue to their present policy lies more in the 
internal Soviet situation than in the requirements 
of their foreign policy. 

Domestically they have been caught in a di- 
lemma. In order to compete with the Western 
World in the fields of science and industry, which 
was vitally important for their economic growth 


—— 


~ 


and their rearmament program, it was essential for | 
the Soviet to speed up the education of their peo- | 
ple, especially in the scientific and technical field. | 


After Stalin’s death the regime encouraged more 
objectivity in scientific inquiry and put on the 
shelf some pseudoscientists such as Lysenko. 
After all, they had found out early in the game 
that in the present nuclear age one could not fool 
around with scientists who tailored their art to 
the whims of Marxism. 

Obviously, the Soviet leaders could not limit 
their educational processes to the scientific fields, 
and more and more young men and women are 
graduating from schools which correspond to our 
high schools and colleges and are taking advanced 
degrees comparable to our degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. Even with all 
the indoctrination in Communist teachings which 
they give to their young students it is impossible 
to prevent education from developing the criti- 
cal faculties which every thinking human being 
possesses. 

Furthermore, as part of their new campaign of 
sweetness and light, they have found it wise to 
take down some of the bars which have impeded 
travel between the Soviet Union and the free 
countries; and while the Iron Curtain still re- 
mains and there is a careful selective process as 
to those who are permitted to leave the Soviet 
Union or to visit it, it is obvious that today there 
is far more contact between the people of the 
U.S. 8S. R. and outside countries than at any time 
in recent years. 

All this has tended to build up pressures upon 
the Soviet rulers to create an impression, not only 
internationally but also domestically, that a dicta- 
torship of the Stalin type was dead forever. 
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The Soviet leaders are trying to meet their ex- 
ternal and internal dilemmas by finding a con- 
venient “devil” which they can use to explain 
away past Soviet sins to the world abroad and 
to their own people, as well as to demonstrate that 
the present rulers of the Soviet are different men- 
tally and morally than they were under Stalin. 
Thus they hope that their own people will ac- 
cept their protestations that the days of govern- 
ment by arbitrary policymaking, secret trials, de- 
portations, and prison camps are over. Further- 
more, they are again promising that they will do 
something to raise the standard of living so that 
the promise of individual freedom will be seasoned 
with a greater share of consumers goods and a 
more abundant life. 


Threat to Communist Party 


The extent of the opposition to the Stalinist- 
type regime must have been gaged by the Kremlin 
as far stronger and deeper among the Russian 
people than we had dared to hope. Nonetheless, 
the destruction of the Stalin myth carries with 
it a very real threat to the internal discipline and 
units of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
international Communist movement. 

That calculated risk must have been taken de- 
liberately by men who knew they had to have a 
scapegoat if they were to hope to preserve the 
dictatorship on which their own power and very 
survival rested. By attacking the personal sym- 
bol of Stalin and the worst excesses of his rule, 
they hope to be able to preserve many of the essen- 
tials of the Stalinist system—now labeling it 
Leninism—the monopoly of all power by a single 
party, the complete subordination of the courts 
and individual rights to arbitrary Party decree, 
the governmental control of the press and of all 
organs of public information. 


Basic Structure To Be Preserved 

This basic structure is meant to be preserved 
intact. Already the regime has publicly warned 
that some “rotten elements” have taken the de- 
Stalinization campaign too literally and are “try- 
ing to question the correctness of the Party’s 
policy.” This, Pravda thundered, is “petty bour- 
geois licentiousness” of a kind the “Party has 
never tolerated and will never tolerate.” A dead 
and dishonored Stalin, therefore, is likely to be 
merely a device—here possibly a Trojan corpse 








rather than a Trojan horse—with which the long- 
suffering Russian people are, I fear, to be deceived 
in their expectation of a freer and better life. 

Obviously the Soviet rulers concluded that it 
would take something more than a mere repetition 
of the old clichés to have any effect. Apparently 
this necessity was deemed to be urgent and impel- 
ling. They had tried to do the trick with the 
liquidation of Beria, but the secrecy surrounding 
his execution was hardly a persuasive bit of evi- 
dence of a new dawn of liberty. It was in the 
worst tradition of the Stalin era—and he, after 
all, generally gave his victims at least a drumhead 
public trial. 

The degradation of Stalin, if the Soviet pro- 
gram had worked as the leaders had apparently 
planned it, was to be under strict Party discipline. 
But it seems to have got out of hand. When 
Khrushchev briefed the Party leaders assembled 
at the 20th Congress in Moscow at a secret meeting 
on February 25th, the representatives of foreign 
Communist Parties were excluded but the Party 
leaders from all parts of the U.S.S.R. were 
there. They were to take the gospel by word of 
mouth to the local precinct leaders. What was 
planned, apparently, was a gradual process of 
burying the dead leader’s memory. Different 
medicine was to be reserved for the faithful fol- 
lowers of Stalin in the satellites, each according 
to their needs. 

Something may have gone wrong with this care- 
ful planning. It is possible that difficult questions 
were posed by those Party workers who had been 
taught for decades to worship Stalin and who 
knew that Khrushchev, Bulganin, and the whole 
Politburo owed their positions to him. On the 
other hand, Khrushchev may have deliberately 
planned to give the Party the “shock treatment” to 
give more conviction to the “new men” and “new 
times” theory. 

At any rate, whatever may have been the plan, 
the reports are unanimous, as published in the 
press of every free country without effective denial 
from Moscow, that Khrushchev ended up by 
branding Stalin not only as a heartless dictator 
but as a tyrant and murderer, an incompetent 
military leader whose bungling in both war and 
peace had brought the Soviet Union to the verge 
of ruin. In the same breath, Stalin, the leading 
theoretician of communism for the past 25 years, 
was labeled a heretic and his interpretations of 
the Marxist-Leninist philosophy were rejected. 
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It may be well at this point to consider the posi- 
tion and character of the men who have now 
brought these charges. All of them had been for 
many long years prominently associated with 
Stalin’s policies. Some had been his hatchetmen 
in many of the less savory acts of his checkered 
career. Certainly no leader in history ever took 
such elaborate precautions as Stalin to insure that 
the men around him were loyal beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. That his henchmen, now that he is 
dead, so bitterly repudiated Stalin is a commen- 
tary on the totalitarian system of government it- 
self and the leaders it breeds. 


Position and Character of the Accusers 


The main attack on Stalin’s record was made by 
the Party Secretary, Nikita Khrushchev. He had 
held key jobs under Stalin since 1935 and had 
organized and carried through, for Stalin, the 
purges in the Ukraine. In January of 1938, he was 
named as alternate member of the Politburo and 
has been a full member of that body since 1939. 
Without wavering, he followed the Stalinist lines 
and on the dictator’s 70th birthday, December 21, 
1949, he had this to say: 


Hail to the father, sage teacher, and brilliant leader 
of the Party, the Soviet people, and the toilers of all 
the world, Comrade Stalin. 


The number-two man in the anti-Stalin crusade 
has been Anastas Mikoyan. In fact, he was the 
first at the recent 20th Congress to criticize Stalin 
by name. Mikoyan held key jobs under Stalin for 
approximately 30 years. Stalin installed him as 
Commissar of Trade and made him candidate 
member of the Politburo in 1926, when Mikoyan 
was 31—the youngest person ever to attain Polit- 
buro rank. He has adjusted to every turn of the 
Soviet policy line and remained in the front 
political ranks ever since. 

Others who have been parties to this great de- 
bunking exercise were, of course, Bulganin, who 
had worked with Stalin since 1931; Kaganovich, 
who had been at his side since 1924; Malenkov, 
who had been a member of his personal secretariat 
for some 25 years, whose career was made by 
Stalin; and, finally, Molotov, the longest Stalin 
associate of them all. He had worked with the 
dictator since about 1912 in the early days of the 
illegal Communist conspiracy. 

There is good reason to believe that Molotov has 
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joined the ranks of Stalin detractors with reluc- 
tance. Certainly a Stalinist at heart, he must have 
viewed recent events with a heavy heart and with 
the knowledge that the recent deviations of which 
he has been openly accused are a prelude to his 
gradual retirement from the duties of his office. 
I incline to believe that Molotov’s real sentiments 
are those he expressed at Stalin’s grave and then 
more recently when, after Malenkov’s demotion in 
1954, he exuberantly reaffirmed his faith in Stalin- 
ist principles. 

All of these men, while they now find it con- 
venient to dissociate themselves from the dead 
tyrant, show no intention of accepting the normal 
consequences of long association with a repudiated 
leader and a discredited policy nor of relinquish- 
ing the benefits they acquired under Stalin and the 
power which they are now enjoying as his pupils 
and successors. 

The leaders of the Soviet Union today are walk- 
ing a dangerous tightrope. They are trying to 
discredit Stalin without discrediting the Com- 
munist Party, which he led so long, or the men who 
worked with him. Human memories are short and 
perhaps they may succeed in this maneuver. But 
surely many a Communist will question the good 
faith of these leaders. The reversal is too abrupt 
to invite confidence. After all, it was only a little 
over 3 years ago, on March 9, 1953, that Stalin was 
buried. At that time these men who are now 
castigating him joined in the most lavish tribute 
and they brought together in Moscow the Com- 
munist leaders of China and the European satel- 
lites to do him homage. 

This is what his short-time heir, Georgi Malen- 
kov, had to say: 

The policy of Stalin will live for ages and thankful 
posterity will praise his name just as we do.... Com- 
rade Stalin, a great thinker of our epoch, creatively de- 
veloped in new historical conditions the teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism. Stalin’s name justly stands with the 
names of the greatest people in all the history of man- 
kind—Marx-—Engels—Lenin. 

The Chinese Communists and the Moscow-des- 
ignated rulers of the European satellites who at- 
tended Stalin’s funeral must now have some ques- 
tion in their minds today as to the forthrightness 
of the present Kremlin leaders who induced them 
to join in this homage. Recently, the Chinese 
Communists spent several weeks before publish- 
ing their acceptance of Moscow views of the late 
Soviet dictator. 
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Basis for Questioning Their Sincerity 


Certainly it is not for us to defend the Stalinist 
dictatorship, its cruelties and perversions, as 
against its present detractors. We do have a 
right, however, to question the sincerity of those 
who today tell us that for 20 years and more they 
were a party to foisting on the world a tissue of 
lies and deceit. 

Their sincerity is basically to be questioned on 
three counts. First, they have been willing to 
criticize and condemn only carefully selected 
faults of the Stalin regime. They have spe- 
cifically endorsed acts that both within Russia 
and in the world at large caused the most wide- 
spread and terrible human suffering: for example, 
the deliberate starvation of the Russian peasantry 
during the collectivization campaign of the early 
thirties; and the exploitation of the captive 
peoples of the eastern European satellites, where 
proud and independent nations were crushed in 
defiance of solemn international obligations. 
Mikoyan at the 20th Congress even had the 
effrontery to boast of the Czech coup as an ex- 
ample of how Communist parties can come to 
power by “peaceful” and “parliamentary” means. 

Secondly, they have failed to repudiate the 
arbitrary dictatorial rule that allows life and 
death issues to be settled by a handful of men— 
whether by one or a half-dozen matters not to the 
Russian peasant. 

The 20th Congress in its unreal and sheep- 
like unanimity was an example of the fact that 
the present four-, five-, or six-man leadership in- 
tends to permit little real debate and criticism of 
basic policy. Not one voice was raised to protest 
the decree designed to force the peasants on the col- 
lective farms to devote all their efforts to the 
collective by severely limiting the time allowed 
for work on their private plots. The widespread 
opposition to this decree that must exist among 
the Russian farmers went unrepresented and un- 
heard as the last Party Congress proceeded to 
rubberstamp every resolution put before it. 

Thirdly , whatever improvements have been 
made in assuring the personal security and wel- 
fare of the individual Russian, that progress is 
dependent on the whim of the Presidium, popu- 
larly known as the Politburo. The stick can be 
used later if the carrot doesn’t work. 

What we now have is a kind of “mutual protec- 
tive association” among a few men who suffered 
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under Stalin so long that they are willing to co- 
operate to keep the full police power of the state 
out of the hands of any one man. There is no 
hint that any ordinary Russian who tries to dis- 
sent against the regime will escape the wrath 
of Servo’s gunmen any more than he would have 
escaped when Beria was alive. If necessary to 
preserve their own skins, these men might return 
to unrestricted terror like ducks to water. It was 
their native element for years. 

The final and real test of the intentions of the 
Soviet leaders will remain their willingness to ac- 
cept those basic institutional changes that can give 
the Russian people and the world in general genu- 
ine assurance that a one-man—or three- or four- 
man—dictatorship cannot again plot in secret the 
massive domestic or international crimes of the 
recent past. 

In the end, opposition parties, an independent 
judiciary, and a free press are the only real safe- 
guards against successive dictators, each with his 
own power lust and a new cult of personality. 


Problems the Communists Face 

The problems which this right-about-face pre- 
sents for the worldwide Communist movement 
both within and outside of the U.S.S.R. are im- 
mense. Here are a few of them: 

Stalin was not only the dictator of his country 
for more than two decades; he was also hailed as 
its great military leader in war, its prophet, and 
the interpreter of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. His 
writings, particularly the Problems of Leninism 
and the Short History of the Communist Party, 
are scattered in tens of millions of copies through- 
out the Communist world. It will be years before 
they can be removed from circulation. In fact, 
all Soviet history for the past 80 years must now 
be rewritten. They won’t be able to handle this 
quite as they did in the case of Beria. Here they 
sent to all holders of the Soviet encyclopedia in- 
structions to excise the pages praising Beria and 
insert a puffed-up story on the Bering Straits 
(which fitted in in proper alphabetical order). 

Stalin’s name is on thousands of streets and 
squares. Cities and towns bear his name through- 
out the Communist world. For the people of the 
Soviet Union, Stalingrad stands as the symbol of 
their victory over Hitlerism. Will his name re- 
main here and elsewhere, or will the attempt be 
made to blot it out? 
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Stalin’s henchmen were put in key positions 
throughout the length and breadth of the Soviet 
Union. They hold key places in the European 
satellite regimes. Each and every one of these ap- 
pointees must today fear not only for his future 
but for his life. 

Already political idols are toppling or at least 
swaying in the wind from Moscow—in Bulgaria, 
in Hungary, in Poland. Names of former leaders 
who crossed Stalin are coming back into repute 
daily, and political circles in the satellites are 
plainly in confusion and near panic trying to 
figure out where the line of propriety will be 
drawn next. 

As Alfred Robens, a leader of the British Labor 
Party, recently remarked, “How do you correct 
the mistake of having shot a man? Do you re- 
store him to the history books or give him a post- 
humous reward ?” 

The problem of justifying past crimes is es- 
pecially difficult in the foreign Communist parties, 
such as those in France and Italy, where local 
leaders clung to Stalin’s coattails and did his bid- 
ding without having the excuse of the pistol at 
their head. These men could have denounced 
Stalin’s crimes earlier and lived—unlike the men 
in Moscow. Why did they not do so? This is 
the question we ought to keep asking every Italian 
tempted to play ball with Togliatti. 

And what about the reputation of Trotsky, a key 
Stalinist victim, still on the Soviet blacklist? 
Here and there, in places as far distant from each 
other as Ceylon and Bolivia, his followers are 
meeting to stage a comeback, and the view is being 
tolerated, at least, in the satellites that he was not 
a traitor but merely a misguided and erroneous 
would-be leader. 

And what about the numerous violations of those 
international agreements signed by Stalin? Was 
he a “devil” when he made them, or when he broke 
them, or both? 

The Soviet people well remember that Stalin 
himself started as one of a triumvirate not very 
different from the collective leadership of which 
the Soviet leaders now boast. How can the Soviet 
people themselves be sure that this small group 
of men in the Politburo who exercise complete 
and arbitrary control over the lives of all the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. will not, in the course 
of a few years, again lead to a personal dictator- 
ship with all the vices that they now attribute to 
Stalinism? Is it not the system itself rather than 
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the “cult of personality” that breeds tyranny and 
cruelty and ends in the revolution devouring its 
own children ? 

And, finally, is it not possible that the Soviet 
people, with the leaven of education they are re- 
ceiving, will demand some decisive share in the 
selection of their own leadership and some checks 
and balances against the danger of. tyrannical 
dictatorship and the “cult of personality” ? 

All Marxists have been trained in the dogma 
that human beings are the products of their en- 
vironment. Might not Soviet Marxists begin to 
think there is something wrong with a political en- 
vironment in which, over the years, an incredible 
percentage of the most influential leaders—includ- 
ing Trotsky, Zinoviev, Bukharin, Beria, and now 
Stalin—have turned out to be criminals? Might 
not the Soviet people, and even some of their 
present or future leaders, come to believe that 
“power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely” ? 

In Moscow the pictures of Stalin are gradually 
disappearing. I am told that the Red Army 
theater has solved the problem of filling the space 
formerly occupied by an enormous portrait in an 
ingenious way that may be symbolic. On the wall 
where Stalin’s picture used to hang is now a huge 
mirror. Any ambitious leader can see himself in 
Stalin’s place. Might this not prove to be the 
curse of the Stalinist system—one which cannot be 
easily escaped by pious resolves? 

The only element of power in the Soviet Union 
which is not directly implicated in the excesses and 
atrocities of Stalin, namely the military leader- 
ship, may have something to say about all this. 
While there is nothing concrete to suggest it now, 
some day a “man on horseback” might fancy him- 
self in that mirror. 


Weighing the Issues 


When the present Soviet leaders took the risks 
involved in their present policy, they must have 
carefully weighed the consequences. They must 
have realized the grave issues it would raise in 
the Communist world outside of the U.S.S.R., 
among the Party faithful in every free country, 
and among their own peoples. 

Abroad they probably hoped there would be 
some counterbalancing advantages. If it would 
bring about a feeling of relaxation in the free 
world, defensive rearmament here and among our 
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allies might slow down, defensive alliances might 
tend to weaken, the possibility of peaceful coex- 
istence, for which everyone yearns, might be more 
and more accepted. All this they hoped would 
give them time to build up their own strength, 
economic and military. If we are naive, then the 
Soviet Union may get some international benefits 
from their present tactics. 

But there is another side to the picture which 
bears pondering. The Soviet leaders may have 
had no real alternative and took the course which 
they felt held out the best chance of keeping their 
own power. The Kremlin leaders, as I mentioned, 
were under heavy domestic pressures to do some- 
thing to persuade their people that a new era was 
in the making. During recent years the leavening 
process of education has developed the critical 
faculties of millions of Russians. The Kremlin 
can no longer sell the old line to all of their people. 
They must now not only rewrite the history of 
Stalin but rewrite the story they have been tell- 
ing their people about the outside world. 

These leaders—Khrushchev, Bulganin, Mi- 
koyan, Kaganovich—have got over the hump of 
Stalin’s death without losing their grip on his 
power. They profess a great deal of confidence 
in their ability to perpetuate the system of collec- 
tive dictatorship they have instituted by basing 
it more broadly on the top layer of elite Party 
managers, generals, engineers, and intellectuals 
who have a stake in the Soviet regime. 

Only time can tell whether the present lead- 
ers with their past close association with Stalin- 
ism really can do this and make the Soviet dicta- 
torship work without going much farther and 
giving their people something more than mere 
lipservice in the direction of the right to free 
speech, free worship, and protection for the in- 
dividual from arbitrary action. 

Possibly what we are seeing will end up as a 
temporary period of attempted fraud on the Rus- 
sian people, a cloak to sell them a collective dicta- 
torship as against a personal dictatorship. Pos- 
sibly it is a first hesitant step toward giving a 
greater number of the Russian people a chance to 
share in the decisions which shape their destinies. 
I am sure the Russian leaders themselves do not 
know how their effort to “de-Stalinize” the So- 
viet Union will turn out. I am also sure they 
would be dismayed if they thought they were pav- 
ing the way for the establishment in Russia of 
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what we could call a decent and responsible gov- 
ernment. 

The Communists, despite their self-confidence, 
do not and will not control the fate of mankind. 
In the face of firm free-world resistance to their 
international barbarities and exposure of their 
political frauds and malpractices, at home and 
abroad, and under the pressure of their own peo- 
ple, there may be a gradual move toward more 
normal modes of life and behavior. If so, then 
hopes of world peace will be given a mighty im- 
pulse forward. This possibility the free world 
must watch prayerfully, alert to opportunities for 
peace provided by progress in this direction. We 
must be equally alert to perceive and denounce the 
dangers implicit in the fraud of a mere attempt to 
bury a shabby past. 


Departure of Former Seamen 
of Soviet Tanker 
Press release 217 dated April 25 


At the request of the Department of State, 
Soviet Ambassador Georgi Zaroubin called on As- 
sistant Secretary Livingston Merchant this after- 
noon. The Ambassador was handed a note 
concerning the departure from the United States 
of five former seamen of the Soviet tanker 
Tuapse. The text of the note follows: 


“The Secretary of State presents his compli- 
ments to His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and has the 
honor to refer to the circumstances surrounding 
the departure from the United States for the 
Soviet Union on April 7, 1956 of five former sea- 
men of the Soviet tanker Z'wapse. 

“It has been determined after thorough investi- 
gation that members of the Soviet Delegation to 
the United Nations assumed authority and en- 
gaged in activities with respect to the seamen 
which are incompatible with the status of the 
Soviet Delegation. In this regard the conduct of 
Aleksandr K. Guryanov and Nikolai Turkin was 
particularly objectionable. Ambassador Arkady 
Sobolev himself insisted on intervening, despite 
the presence of an accredited representative from 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, during the 
interview conducted at Idlewild by the authorities 


1 For background, see BULLETIN of July 12, 1954, p. 51; 
July 26, 1954, p. 131; and Aug. 22, 1955, p. 302. 
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of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
prior to departure of the seamen. 

“It is considered that members of the Soviet 
Delegation to the United Nations thereby per- 
formed acts of an improper character exceeding 
the scope of their official capacity and thereby 
abused the privilege of their residence in contra- 
vention of the terms of the Headquarters Agree- 
ment between the United States and the United 
Nations. 

“Tt is requested that the Soviet Government in- 
struct Ambassador Arkady Sobolev and his staff 
henceforth to adhere to their recognized functions. 
In view of the special character of the activities 
of Aleksandr K. Guryanov and Nikolai Turkin, 
the Soviet Government is informed that their 
presence in the United States is no longer desir- 
able. It is accordingly requested that Aleksandr 
K. Guryanov make expeditious arrangements to 
leave the United States. On the same grounds the 
request for a return visa for Nikolai Turkin to 
reenter the United States is hereby refused.” 


Export Controls Simplified 
for European Soviet Bloc 


The Department of Commerce announced on 
April 27 the simplification of certain export con- 
trols by the establishment of a new general license 
order under which shipment from a select roster 
of peaceful goods can be made to the U.S.S.R. and 
its European satellites without the filing of export 
license applications.1 The action came in the form 
of an initial listing of some 700 nonstrategic items 
in over 57 commodity categories which U.S. ex- 
porters may now ship under general license to the 
European Soviet bloc. 

All of the goods included on the new roster are 
of the type that would be approved for export 
under existing licensing policy. The new general 
license procedure in no way reflects a change in 
the policy of banning strategic goods to the Soviet 
bloc. The main purpose is to reduce the paper 
burden on the American export community and the 
Government by eliminating the previous require- 
ment of separate forms for each shipment, and 
thereby to facilitate increased peaceful commerce. 

In announcing the action, Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks said: 


*For detailed announcement, see Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce Current Export Bulletin 763. 
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Today’s simplification in licensing procedures in respect 
to the European Soviet bloc is designed to carry out the 
Government’s objective, first announced by President 
Eisenhower at Geneva last July, “to create conditions 


which will encourage nations to increase the exchange of | 
This objective | 


peaceful goods throughout the world.” 
subsequently was advanced at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Geneva last October when Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles indicated the intention of the 
United States Government to simplify export control 
procedures on shipments of peaceful goods to the Soviet 
bloc. 

The new arrangement will broaden opportunities for 
increased trade by providing U.S. exporters with a roster 
of peaceful goods which will not require the granting by 
the Commerce Department of individual, specific licenses 
for shipment to the Soviet bloc. 

It should be noted that our ban on strategic exports 
continues and that U.S.-origin commodities not on the 
new general license roster will continue to require indi- 
vidual licenses for shipment to the U.S.S.R. or its satellites 
and may not be reexported to Communist-controlled areas 
without clearance from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Also, the total embargo against all shipments to Com- 
munist China and North Korea remains unchanged. All 
shipments to the Communist-controlled areas of Viet-Nam 
and Laos, as well as the maritime provinces of the U.S.S.R., 
continue to require individual export licenses. 

Included in the new general license list are 
selected items in the following categories: bev- 
erages, rubber products, drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals, fibers, wood, paper products, glass, clay 
products, cutlery, hardware, cork, electrical house- 
hold appliances, commercial refrigerating equip- 
ment, office machines, dyes, leather, hides and 
skins, pigments, paints, chemical specialties, soil 
improvement compounds, soap and_ toiletries, 
photographic equipment, plumbing fixtures, opti- 
cal goods, musical instruments, toys, dental equip- 
ment, jewelry, lamps, sponges, notions, beauty and 
barber supplies, and shoe findings. The listed 
items may be shipped under general license to the 
following destinations: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Outer Mongolia, Poland and 
Danzig, Rumania, and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, except the maritime provinces 
(Far Eastern seaports) of the U.S.S.R. 

A substantial increase in the volume of licensing 
to the Soviet bloc took place in the first quarter of 
1956, according to statistics prepared for inclusion 
in a forthcoming report by Secretary Weeks on 
export control operations. Licenses granted for 
Soviet-bloc destinations totaled $8,788,543 in the 
first quarter of 1956, compared with $1,624,856 in 
the fourth quarter of 1955, and $4,968,322 in the 
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initial quarter of 1955. The bulk of first-quarter 
1956 licensing to the bloc consisted of agricultural 
products and equipment, which together accounted 
for $7,294,844 of the total licensed. 

Actual shipments, however, have not as yet re- 
flected the increase in licensing. U.S. exports to 
the European Soviet bloc totaled $1,151,000 in the 
fourth quarter of 1955, compared with $1,051,000 
shipped during the third quarter of 1955. 


The U.S. Stake in World Trade 


by Sinclair Weeks 
Secretary of Commerce * 


Whenever I come to New Orleans I cannot help 
reflecting on the stroke of destiny which, in the 
early days of the Republic, brought New Orleans 
and the trans-Mississippi Valley into the United 
States. 

But for a twist of fate on the international 
chessboard, but for Napoleon’s colonial ambitions 
which made Louisiana French, but for those far- 
off European events which turned Napoleon’s 
mind away from the New World, this great coun- 
try as we know it today might never have been. 

What good fortune it was for us to have had in 
Paris at the critical moment a skilled and coura- 
geous negotiator ready to strike, in his country’s 
interest, while the iron was hot. And—if a New 
England Republican may make so bold as to praise 
a Southern Democrat—what a magnificent vision 
of the future moved Thomas Jefferson bravely to 
accept the challenge of the moment and lead our 
country toward its destiny. 

This is your annual Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference, and as we gather here today 
I need not remind you that one of the principal 
functions of the Commerce Department is to fos- 
ter, promote, and develop world trade. Presum- 
ably, this relationship is what prompted you to 
invite me. 

It is stating the obvious to repeat that the 


*Address made before the Mississippi Valley World 
Trade Conference at New Orleans, La., on Apr. 10 (De- 
partment of Commerce press release). 
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For the year 1955, U.S. exports to the bloc were 
valued at $7,248,000, as compared with $6,120,000 
for 1954, and $1,776,000 for 1953. The 1955 and 
1954 totals included $4,743,000 of food grains, in- 
secticides, and drugs shipped to Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and East Germany under the President’s 
flood-relief program for the Danube basin. In 
1947 and 1948, U.S. exports to the bloc were val- 
ued, respectively, at $339,857,000 and $123,241,000. 


United States has a tremendous stake in world 
trade in economic terms as well as in security 
terms. Forty million acres of American farm- 
land today find overseas markets for their prod- 
ucts. Ten percent of U.S. manufactured goods 
are exported. Upwards of 4 million American 
workers and their families rely on foreign trade. 
On the import side, we must look abroad for many 
essentials, including manganese, chrome, and tin. 
Eighty percent of our newsprint, 100 percent of 
our industria! diamonds, 100 percent of our vital 
nickel supply must be imported. Food products 
too are important items in the import list. They 
include almost 100 percent of our coffee, tea, cocoa, 
and bananas. 

The United States stake in exports continues 
unabated. For example, last year, without con- 
sidering at all the impact of foreign aid, United 
States manufacturers alone sold abroad a wide 
range of products, in the total amount of approxi- 
mately $10 billion. This, of course, reflects the 
fact that we can and do compete successfully in 
markets throughout the world. 

But in this process American industries are 
confronted in many foreign markets with restric- 
tions which continually limit the opportunities 
to sell their products. In the absence of such re- 
strictions, which include, among other things, 
quotas, special taxes, and exchange restrictions— 
in other words, under conditions of normal com- 
mercial competition—American manufacturers 
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would have sold abroad even more than the $10 
billion figure just referred to. Our industries do 
not seek special governmental advantages in sell- 
ing their products in foreign markets; they 
seek only to be allowed to compete fairly in for- 
eign markets on the commercial merits of their 
products. 

These are all among the factors which influence 
the dynamic foreign-trade policy of the President 
and his administration. Let me summarize the 
main elements of this program: 


1. In accord with the terms of H. R. 1, 
adopted last year, the reciprocal and modest re- 
duction of unnecessary barriers to world trade 
and payments. 

2. The creation of a healthy business climate 
for stimulating investmest abroad, particularly 
in the less developed areas of the world. 

3. The encouragement of tourism to enable the 
peoples of the world to get to know and under- 
stand each other better. 

4. The participation by the Government and 
American businessmen in trade fairs throughout 
the free world to carry the message of the Ameri- 
can way of life and the products of free enterprise 
to foreign shores. 


One of the most useful devices we have found 
for carrying through this program is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


Objectives of GATT 


What does the Garr stand for? The Garr— 
the largest and most comprehensive trade agree- 
ment in history—is an agreement among 35 na- 
tions reflecting principles which have for good 
reason been cardinal points of United States trade 
policy. The Department of Commerce plays an 
important role in the policy formulations of 
United States—Garr relations. 

First of all, Garr contains for each member 
country an item-by-item list of tariff rates which 
that country agrees not to exceed in charging du- 
ties on imports from the remaining Garr coun- 
tries. Collectively, these lists cover almost 60,000 
items, embracing a large share of world trade. 
The remainder of the agreement consists of a set 
of “general provisions” which each country agrees 
to observe in international trade. An important 


* Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 
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purpose of these general rules, which restrain the 
use of such things as taxes, quotas, subsidies, and 
administrative procedures, is to insure that these 
devices will not be used to nullify the intended 
value for members of the tariff-rate agreements, 

Gatr objectives closely correspond to estab- 
lished principles of American commercial policy— 
principles which include the most-favored-nation 
treatment, for example, which the United States 
in its own interest has long urged upon other na- 
tions. Generally speaking, however, as far as 
Gatr is concerned, it is better from every stand- 
point to have 35 nations join in one agreement 
than to have to go through the motions 35 sepa- 
rate times with 35 separate agreements finally 
arrived at. For example, Department mathema- 
ticians tell me that, if we had to negotiate entirely 
through bilateral agreements, it would require 
approximately 595 separate treaties. 

The combination of such negotiations produces 
results not possible in a series of separate bilateral 
agreements and, to my mind, certainly makes it 
possible for the United States to obtain greater 
trade benefits than could otherwise be achieved. 


The OTC 


There is now pending before the Congress a bill 
(H. R. 5550) to authorize the President to accept 
United States membership in the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (Orc). The main func- 
tion of this organization would be to administer 
the Gatr. In addition, it would provide a forum 
for discussion of other trade problems, with each 
government remaining entirely free to adopt or 
reject recommendations growing out of such dis- 
cussion. It would also assemble and publish data 
on world trade. 

The Department of Commerce has an important 
interest in Orc, and because of this I have care- 
fully reviewed the proposal for it from every 
angle. Both asa member of the President’s Cabi- 
net and as a former manufacturer I earnestly hope 


that the Congress will approve this vital legisla- 


tion promptly. 
So long as it is the policy of this Government 
to carry on foreign trade under the aegis of recip- 


* For a Department of State memorandum on legal as- 
pects of the GATT and OTC, see Cong. Rec. of Apr. 23, 
1956, p. 6088. See also The Agreement on the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation, Report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representatives, To Accompany H.R. 
5550; H. Rept. 2007, 84th Cong., 2d sess., Apr. 18, 1956. 
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rocal trade agreements and to do it by the Gatr 
process, I am convinced that the creation of the 
Orc will enable American industry and trade to 
derive additional and increased benefits from the 
Garr and the tariff concessions we have received. 
The agreement for the Orc has been so drafted 
that United States interests are fully safe- 
guarded.* Orc would not be supranational. It 
could not change a single tariff rate. It could not 
impose new obligations on the United States with- 
out our consent. 

This whole proposition is essentially very 
simple. The Orc would provide machinery to en- 
able the Gatr nations to do better those things 
which the Garr already provides for. It would 
not extend the Garr provisions to any additional 
aspects of trade, nor would the Orc take any new 
kinds of action on aspects already covered by 
Garr. The new machinery to administer Garr 
is designed solely to enable the member nations to 
take more promptly and more effectively those 
joint actions already provided for in Garr, with 
respect to those tariff and trade matters already 
covered by Garr. 

Garr and Orc project into the international 
arena trade-policy objectives with which the 
United States has long been associated. 

We cannot lose by cooperating with our friends 
in the trade area of our foreign relations, just as 
we cooperate with them in a variety of other direc- 
tions. We cannot stand at arm’s length from 
them in this field and hope to meet the unanimity 
of action which the Soviet Union and its satellites 
achieve by force and terror. 


Trade Controls 

When we speak of the Soviet bloc, it brings to 
mind the other and perhaps darker aspect of our 
foreign-trade policy—the use of controls by the 
United States and our friends to avoid a signifi- 
cant free-world contribution to the buildup of the 
Soviet war potential. 

I hope we may some day see the kind of govern- 
ment and the kind of policy in the Soviet Union 
which would make it possible to bring that nation 
and its present satellites fully into the family of 
friendly nations. That day is not yet here, and 
until it arrives we cannot afford to lower our 
guard. 


‘Yor text, see BULLETIN of Apr. 4, 1955, p. 579. 
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The destruction of the cult of Stalinism means 
only, perhaps, that a policy of naked aggression is 
being replaced by a more subtle and insidious ef- 
fort to achieve world Communist domination 
through propaganda, infiltration, and economic 
penetration. The lures and enticements put out 
by the Communist leaders are devices to trap the 
unwary as the spider traps the fly. A true index 
of Soviet policy may lie in a statement reportedly 
made by Khrushchev last September as follows: 


We value trade least for economic reasons and most for 
political purposes as a means of promoting relations be- 
tween our countries. 


We do not, of course, want to reject out of hand 
such opportunities as may arise to reduce world 
tensions. We must ever be alert to carry forward 
the principles of peace and peaceful exchanges 
among nations which President Eisenhower has 
dedicated himself to achieve. 

The problem of East-West trade—how, when, 
and to what extent it shall be carried on—becomes 
a complex issue of international relations. In- 
dividual transactions or groups of transactions 
must be viewed from the perspective of our total 
foreign and national security policy. The results 
should be of a kind which brings the greatest ad- 
vantage and the greatest relative strength to the 
free world. 

Perhaps a specific example of Soviet tactics 
may illustrate the problem. Last month (March 
4) the newspapers reported that an American 
firm had made a licensing agreement to produce 
in the United States a Soviet-designed turbodrill 
for drilling oil and gas wells. This device was 
heralded as being much more efficient than Ameri- 
can oil rigs and as a sign of Soviet willingness 
to exchange their technical advances with those 
of the United States. 

Much less attention was given at first to the 
quid pro quo desired by the Russians from us, 
namely, the technological information needed 
for producing advanced types of boring bits for 
drilling wells. 

From the Soviet point of view this type of 
“exchange” is designed to create the impression 
of a fair exchange, in contrast with earlier at- 
tempts at one-way acquisition of Western proto- 
types. But on closer examination—of the type 
which this Government always gives to such pro- 
posals—an appraisal must be made as to whether 
this exchange might not open the door for the 
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Soviets to the whole range of developments in 
American oil production technology. In this type 
of “exchange” would the Soviets stand to profit 
more, because of their state control over domestic 
technical data and because they might latch on 
to an industry in which they are, on balance, in 
an inferior position technologically ? 

Charting the right course in the deadly serious 
economic contest between East and West requires 
the greatest wisdom and ingenuity that our policy- 
makers can muster. From a national security 
standpoint, this whole business of East-West 
trade and trade restrictions has caused a great 
deal of misunderstanding not only here in the 
United States but among free-world countries as 
well. 


Investigation of East-West Trade 


I have recently done some testifying on East- 
West trade before the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations. The committee was 
particularly interested in the revisions in East- 
West international trade controls which took place 
in 1954. 

The hearings were heated. Aside from ques- 
tioning the policy followed in 1954, the hearings 
involved issues relating to the constitutional sepa- 
ration of powers as between executive and legis- 
lative and to the conduct of affairs within the 
executive branch. I should like to discuss with 
you some of the points made in the hearings.® 

First, I want to say that naturally the committee 
has every right to make such an investigation. 
In fact, I think it is completely appropriate that 
constant surveillance of the executive be main- 
tained by Congress. But even here it has been 
difficult to prevent gross misunderstanding of the 
issues involved, of the policies which are main- 
tained, and of the results achieved. 

Secondly, I should make it absolutely clear that 
the inquiry had no relationship whatsoever to U.S. 
export controls on goods shipped from the United 
States. We have our own controls, and they were 
not in question. The committee was concerned 
solely with the products which our allies ship in 
East-West trade and with the voluntary multi- 
national controls set up by our allies in agreement 
with us. 

Controls maintained by the United States on 
shipments to the European Soviet bloc and Com- 


* For a statement made before the committee by Under 
Secretary Hoover, see ibid., Apr. 9, 1956, p. 619. 
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munist China are stricter than those of our allies, 
We have an embargo on all exports to Communist 
China and North Korea. 

No shipments can be made to the European 
Communist bloc from the United States without 
first obtaining an export license through the De- 


partment of Commerce. Such licenses are auto- 
matically denied on items which are in short sup- 
ply in the United States or which are, generally 
speaking, of strategic nature. When items in 
either of these categories are exported to friendly 
foreign countries, determination is made in ad- 
vance that transshipment to the Communists is 
not to be expected. 

Shipments of peaceful goods to the European 
Soviet bloc are authorized through the granting 
of export licenses. Such trade is relatively small 
in volume, however. 

I have mentioned earlier that other free-world 
countries working together and with us maintain 
similar restrictions on trade with the Soviets. 
Their restrictions are of a more liberal order, how- 
ever, than are ours. Many items are thus shipped 
to the Russians from European countries which 
the United States would not itself ship to them. 
Some of these items are strategic in nature. 

During its investigation the Senate committee 
has frequently referred to the difference in 
stringency between U.S. controls and multilateral 
controls over shipments to the Reds. The infer- 
ence has been drawn from time to time that we 
are somehow to blame for the fact that the Com- 
munists have been able to obtain materials of 
strategic significance from others which they can- 
not buy from us. 

When I appeared before the committee I made it 
clear that if I had my way all free-world coun- 
tries would exercise the equivalent in restrictions 
over the sale of strategic goods to the Soviets as 
those maintained by the United States. I stated 
further that to the best of my knowledge this same 
position had been consistently maintained by every 
interested department in our Government. 

T also reported, however, that no power on earth 
is available beyond the power of persuasion to 
control the economic activities of other nations. 
If I remember correctly, I cited to the committee 
by way of illustration the old adage, “You can 
lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink.” 

Much as I believe that it is in the free-world in- 
terest to keep these controls strict, I think, how- 
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ever, it must be recognized in all fairness that we 
cannot compare our situation in the United States 
to that of European countries without finding 
tremendous pressures there for different policies 
in terms of East-West trade. 


Modification of European Controls 


Thus in August 1954 the multilateral controls 
maintained by European countries as a limitation 
upon exports to the Communist bloc were sub- 
stantially modified. This modification resulted 
in a shortening of the list of items under multi- 
national control. 

What were some of the reasons which led to this 
modification ? 

It must be recognized that there are historic 
patterns and other factors affecting the East-West 
trade interests of European free-world countries 
which are far different from those which apply in 
the United States. For example, Department of 
Commerce statistics show that, while U.S. exports 
represent only approximately 3.5 percent of our 
gross national product, the United Kingdom re- 
lies upon exports for 15.6 percent of its G. N. P. 
The pressure for international trade in the United 
Kingdom is based on the long-established fact 
that without adequate trade Britain cannot sur- 
vive, let alone maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing or a satisfactory national defense. 

Other European countries lean heavily upon 
foreign trade. Individual export items become 
vitally significant to the economic welfare of these 
countries and result in heavy pressures for trade 
expansion. 

As an illustration, the shipment of 2,000 tons 
of soft unalloyed aluminum by Norway to the 
Soviet bloc was a required concession as a means 
of providing a market in the bloc for otherwise 
unsalable seafood products—a major export item. 
Denmark is called upon to sell butter abroad or 
suffer disastrous results in its domestic economy. 
But in order to sell its butter to the Soviets, Den- 
mark is called upon to supply merchant ships. 
West Germany finds it difficult to become com- 
pletely separated in an economic sense from East 
Germany. 

Much of the story of the revisions of the con- 
trols in 1954, the reasons for them and the results, 
has been made available to the public in reports 
issued by Mr. Stassen, the Battle Act Administra- 
tor in 1954, and by myself. Additional informa- 
tion classified for reasons of national security has 
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been made available on this basis to six commit- 
tees of the Congress and is being offered to the 
Investigations Subcommittee on the same basis. 

Certain papers of a highly sensitive nature 
which cover intelligence information, matter re- 
lating to international negotiations, and internal 
working papers of the executive branch could not 
be furnished. To do so would reveal information 
classified for the purpose of withholding it from 
the Soviet bloc. 

Now, I am sure that you will all agree with me 
that, insofar as possible, we should not give the 
Communists even a scrap of information which 
would be of significant value to them in the cold 
war, any more than we should let them have 
commodities of strategic significance. 

If closely guarded information were to be publi- 
cized in open hearing, the entire proceedings could 
be observed by agents of hostile powers and the 
entire public record could be reported abroad by 
representatives of the Communist press. We do 
not want to bare to the Communist nations some of 
our secret knowledge of their needs and deficien- 
cies and those of our allies and ourselves. We do 
not want to tell them our own strategic and short- 
supply reasons for control or decontrol. 

In the general area of separation of powers let 
me cite in conclusion some chapter and verse on 
the reasons why the executive branch declines cer- 
tain informational material to the Congress. 

At every level of the executive branch of the 
Government, issues are vigorously debated, and it 
is only human nature that there will be sharp 
differences of opinion. The same thing I am sure 
happens in the executive sessions of congressional 
committees. It happens in the internal delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Court. Does the Congress 
or the Court offer such discussion to public 
scrutiny ? 

Among such operations are preliminary re- 
search, undigested data subject to later appraisal, 
early drafts of memoranda as yet unchecked for 
errors, incomplete surveys which give only a 
fractional part of the final report, and other initial 
thinking and recommendations which must later 
be revised and perfected or overruled because of 
new facts or circumstances. Revelation of such 
embryonic data ripped from context would give 
an utterly false picture of a situation. 

All of us want the unbiased and candid advice 
of our staffs and subordinates. No organization, 
no government, no military commander could 
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operate efficiently if all the scraps of paper and 
advices and recommendations of staffs and sub- 
ordinates were to be cast in the public view. If 
this were done, it would no longer be possible for 
those charged with action to obtain candid and 
energetic expressions of opinion at advisory levels 
in the Government. Rather it might create 
among subordinates a yes-man complex or a fear 
of standing by one’s own sincere convictions. 

It boils down to this: The position of the execu- 
tive branch is: 


1. that we have not withheld facts which could 
properly be released, 

2. that in the national interest we have refused to 
disclose, except in executive session, certain secrets 
which potential enemies might use to injure the 
United States and our allies, and 

3. we decline under any conditions to make avail- 
able internal executive working papers. 


So, although we have kept the Congress and the 
public informed, I have described both practical 
reasons and security reasons which made it impos- 
sible to comply with all of the demands of the 
Senate subcommittee. 

Underlying this whole issue is the historic 
principle of the separation of powers in our Govy- 
ernment, one of the constitutional foundation 
stones of this Republic. 

From George Washington down to Dwight 
Eisenhower, Presidents have found it necessary, in 
obedience to their oaths of office, to maintain the 
proper constitutional balance between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. In this way only— 
with vigorous forthright leadership—can our 
country go forward on the principles which made 
our Nation great and which today make it the hope 
and inspiration of the free world. 


U.S. Farm Goods Sold to Germany 
in Triangular Transaction 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on April 27 that it had arranged an 
$8-million triangular transaction involving sales 
of U.S. agricultural commodities to the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Germany will purchase 
from the United States $7 million worth of coarse 
grains—corn, barley, grain sorghums, and oats— 
paying for them in deutschemarks. An additional 
$1 million has been authorized for shipping costs. 
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The deutschemarks derived from the sale of the 
products in Germany will be deposited to the ac- 


count of the U.S. Government. Ica will make 
these funds available to countries where the United 
States has defense or economic-assistance pro- 
grams requiring goods available in Germany. 
When purchases of such goods in Germany are 
agreed upon, they will be financed with the U.S.- 
owned deutschemarks and the triangular transac- 
tion will be completed. 

The trade with Germany was made under sec- 
tion 402 of the Mutual Security Act. This section 
requires that at least $300 million of the funds 
authorized for the mutual security program dur- 
ing the current fiscal year be used to finance the 
sale of surplus U.S. agricultural commodities for 
foreign currencies. The local currency proceeds 
are to be used for mutual security purposes. To 
date this year, more than $285 million of these 
commodities have been authorized by Ica to 20 
countries, 


U.S. Aid to Philippines for 1956 
Emphasizes Rura! Development 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on April 22 that the $29.1 million in 
aid which the United States is providing to the 
Philippines during the 1956 fiscal year is being 
used in the following manner: 


—$4.2 million to support an expanded rural de- 
velopment program. 

—$7.6 million to import equipment and com- 
modities needed for projects to expand and di- 
versify the base of the Philippine economy—in 
particular, rural road construction (principally 
on the island of Mindanao), port and harbor im- 
provements, rural health units, and water supply 
and land development projects. 

—$6.7 million, proceeds from the sale of U.S. 
agricultural commodities, which was loaned to the 
Philippine Government for relending through 
commercial banks to help expand small- and 
medium-size industries. 

—$5.9 million for technical cooperation, includ- 
ing the financing of contractual services of U.S. 
firms and universities for assistance in advancing 
public administration, education, agriculture, 
labor, and industry ; training Filipino technicians 
in the U.S.; technical advisory services of U.S. 
Government personnel; and supplies and equip- 
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ment for demonstration and instruction in all 
major fields of activity. 

—$4.7 million to continue the military con- 
struction program begun in fiscal 1955 in con- 
nection with the reorganization of the Philippine 
Army. 


Most of the U.S. assistance is in support of 
President Magsaysay’s comprehensive economic 
development program, for which that country has 
budgeted $79.5 million of its own funds this fiscal 
year to encourage industrialization under private 
business, to improve government services, and to 
expand transportation and communications fa- 
cilities. The main emphasis, however, of joint 
U.S.Philippine efforts is to improve the living 
conditions and earning capacity of the rural popu- 
lation, who make up 70 percent of the Philippines’ 
total population of 22 million. 

The United States has conducted an organized 
aid program in the Philippines since July 1950, 
following 5 years of cooperation in rehabilitating 
the war-damaged country. The 6-year nonmili- 
tary aid total of over $137 million has been more 
than matched by Philippine funds used in the 
same program. Each year the Philippine Gov- 
ernment has taken over and assumed responsibility 
for the support and administration of an increas- 
ing number of projects initiated with the help 
of U.S. aid funds. 

Here are some of the results since 1950 of this 
mutual undertaking: 

Public health. New American drugs, scientific 
treatment, and hygiene are beginning to wipe out 
scourges—malaria, trachoma, tuberculosis, and 
others—which have plagued villagers for genera- 
tions. 

Agriculture. Philippine agricultural agents, 
whose organization has been patterned after the 
U.S. Agricultural Extension Service, are showing 
farmers how to increase crop yields through the 
use of better farming practices, implements, fer- 
tilizers, and plant varieties, so that food consump- 
tion can be increased. 

Education. New and better schools, established 
with help from such American universities as 
Stanford, Cornell, and the University of Michi- 
gan, under Ica sponsorship, are giving young Fili- 
pinos an opportunity to obtain a better education. 

Industry. In 1955, the rate of new industrial 
development doubled the 1954 rate largely as a 
result of U.S. technical assistance and U.S. loans. 
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Proposed Revision of Immigration 
and Nationality Act 
Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


First of all, I wish to affirm my belief that re- 
vision of the Immigration and Nationality Act is 
necessary and desirable in the interests of the 
United States. The present law contains inequi- 
ties and imperfections. I concur wholly with the 
President that it is in our national interest to pro- 
vide for increased immigration to our land and to 
do so under equitable laws. 

Obviously, I do not mean to imply that the pres- 
ent law isall bad. Asa matter of fact, the Depart- 
mental officers charged with responsibility for the 
application of this law advise me that, technically, 
it represents a vast improvement over the nu- 
merous statutes which governed prior to its en- 
actment in 1952. 

I believe, however, that much improvement is 
still possible. For that reason, I am here today 
to support the proposals which the President has 
made to the Congress and which are embodied in 
the bills which this subcommittee is considering. 

Many of the items in these bills have to do with 
domestic subjects within the competence of the 
Attorney General. He has discussed the detailed 
provisions of the bills with the subcommittee. I 
desire to support his statement with, however, 
particular emphasis on the foreign policy aspect 
of the legislation. 

There are three principal items in this category 
which I should like to discuss. One is the na- 
tional-origins system of determining quotas. An- 
other is the recommendation to forgive certain 
mortgaged quotas. The third is the proposal 
which would permit the waiving of the finger- 
printing requirement for those who apply for non- 
immigrant visas. 

The President has recommended, in view of our 
expanding economy and high standard of living, 
that we increase our quota immigration by ap- 


1Made before the Subcommittee on Immigration of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on Apr. 25 (press re- 
lease 213). For the President’s message on immigration 
legislation, see BULLETIN of Feb. 20, 1956, p. 275. 
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proximately 65,000 numbers to a total of approxi- 
mately 219,000 annually. I fully support the 
President’s recommendations in this respect. 

However, my primary concern as Secretary of 
State is that whatever overall quota is adopted 
by the Congress be apportioned equitably. Our 
quota restrictions should not discriminate among 
persons merely on the basis of their national ori- 
gin, nor should the restrictions discriminate un- 
fairly against any of the friendly nations which 
have an interest in common with us in the defense 
of the free world. The present system of deter- 
mining quotas is offensive on both counts. 


Discrimination Under Present Quota System 


He would, indeed, be bold to the point of reck- 
lessness who would identify any national-origins 
group as unable to contribute to the vigor of our 
society. Yet in actual operation the national- 
origins system denies to many of our citizens privi- 
leges which are accorded to other citizens and, 
in fact, to some resident aliens. For example, any 
American citizen or any resident alien who has a 
brother born in England, or Germany, or Ireland, 
or any country having a current quota, may bring 
his brother to the United States without encoun- 
tering any delay whatsoever. However, under the 
present law, an American citizen who has a brother 
born in Italy, or Spain, or Greece, or the Philip- 
pines, or in any of a score of other countries, may 
not bring his brother to this country as an immi- 
grant except after a waiting period varying from 
many months to many years. In my opinion, the 
national-origins system, which draws a distinction 
between the blood of one person and the blood of 
another, cannot be reconciled with the fundamen- 
tal concepts of our Declaration of Independence 
which, as Abraham Lincoln said, applied not only 
to this country but to all men and meant “that all 
should have an equal chance.” 

It is easy to understand, therefore, the depth of 
the resentment that is felt by many of our own 
citizens who are denied the opportunity to re- 
unite their families in the United States. This 
feeling has its reflection overseas, particularly in 
those countries where many desire to become 
United States citizens, where honorable persons, 
willing and eager to make their home in the United 
States, know that they cannot do so except after 
a wait of many years, while other persons similarly 
situated but living in more favored countries, can 
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do so without delay. The impact of this situation 
is felt in our relationships with friendly nations 
every day. It is particularly awkward and diff- 
cult to explain when, year after year, large num- 
bers of authorized quota numbers go unused and 
yet no relaxation is allowed in the limitations 
placed on immigration from those countries which 
most need our assistance in this regard, and which 
we desire to assist. 

The problem which confronts us, therefore, is 
to find a method of distribution of our quota num- 
bers which is more reasonable than the national- 
origins system. I realize the inherent difficulty 
in fairly apportioning quota numbers under an 
overall ceiling. Traditionally, and as a practical 
matter, this has been and continues to be a sub- 
ject for congressional determination. Therefore, 
I fully support the recommendation that the Con- 
gress immediately appropriate sufficient funds to 
explore thoroughly this entire problem and to de- 
vise a system of quotas which is not tied to the 
discriminatory national-origins concept. 


Interim Measures 


However, I believe that the necessity for the 
alleviation of certain flagrant discriminations con- 
tained in the present system is pressing. I support 
the President’s recommendations for interim 
measures which will alleviate as much as possible 
the inequities which the Department of State en- 
counters in applying the provisions of the present 
law. 

I believe that the method by which the President 
has computed, and suggested allocation of, the 
recommended ceiling of 219,000 is fair and reason- 
able. Under the President’s proposed temporary 
system, no country will be allocated a smaller 
quota than it has under the present law and the 
inequity which results when large numbers of 
authorized quota numbers go unused will be cor- 
rected by the pooling of the unused numbers on an 
annual regional basis. If this system of pooling 
unused numbers is adopted, the large waiting lists 
of preference applicants, who have a priority that 
is largely theoretical under the present law, can 
be realistically attacked. 

Another feature of the President’s proposal on 
which I would comment is the recommendation 
for an allotment of 5,000 quota numbers annually 
to be placed in a special pool, without regard to 
national origins, to fulfill our needs for persons 
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having special skills who may be desirable refugees 
or escapees. The most practical method by which 
this Government is able presently to grant asylum 
to escapees is through the Refugee Relief Act. 
When that act expires, there will be no special 
method by which this Government can offer asy- 
lum to any of the desirable escapees from behind 
the Iron Curtain. We attach great importance to 
urgent action on this provision. 


Forgiving Certain Mortgaged Quotas 


Another item which the Department strongly 
supports is that recommendation which would 
forgive mortgages placed on certain quotas under 
the terms of previous legislation. It is damaging 
to our foreign relations, for example, that Greece— 
a Nato ally—has one-half of its annual quota of 
308 mortgaged for the next 61 years. 


Fingerprinting Requirement 

Now a few words with respect to the waiver of 
the fingerprinting requirement. Our recommen- 
dation is based primarily on the fact that, in most 
friendly countries in Europe, citizens may not be 
fingerprinted until they have been convicted of a 
criminal offense. The idea, which has recently 
become acceptable in the United States, of the 
desirability of having one’s fingerprints on file as 
a means of positive identification in case of a 
disaster, has not caught on outside of this country. 
Because the taking of fingerprints connotes sus- 
picion of criminal activity in many countries, we 
find that in fact we are requiring our friends to 
provide us with a record which their own govern- 
ments require only of convicted criminals. I think 
it is easy to perceive why to many visitors this is 
a distasteful requirement. It would facilitate not 
only the travel of these desirable visitors but the 
fostering of good relations between ourselves and 
friendly populations if the Congress would be 
willing to drop the mandatory aspects of this re- 
quirement which, as the Attorney General said, is 
not necessary to the safety or security of this 
country. 

Incidentally, I might mention that our attitude 
in recommending a provision for waiver is not, by 
any means, based on the intransigence of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites with respect to this 
question. 

I wish to say one final word about the Refugee 
Relief Program. I took great satisfaction last 
week, Mr. Chairman, in announcing the issuance 





of the 100,000th visa under this program. We are 
now issuing visas at a rate of approximately 
2,000 a week, and we can say with conviction that 
the available allotments of visas for most of the 
countries involved will be used before the act ex- 
pires. During the early days of the program 
many critics made gloomy predictions that it 
would be a total failure, and indeed the task of ac- 
complishment has not been easy. For this reason, 
I am particularly pleased by this tangible evidence 
that the act is being successfully administered to 
achieve the ends which were intended for it. 

Nevertheless, we are still hampered by certain 
needless difficulties. As you know, the President 
made 10 proposals for amendment of the Refugee 
Relief Act during the last session.? Other con- 
structive suggestions have since been made. The 
need for amendment becomes greater as the final 
date of the act approaches. I therefore urge in 
the strongest terms that the Congress give im- 
mediate attention to this matter. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


84th Congress, 2d Session 


Status of Forces Agreements. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 309 and 
similar measures providing for the revision of the Status 
of Forces Agreement and certain other treaties and in- 
ternational agreements, or the withdrawal of the United 
States from such treaties and agreements, so that 
foreign countries will not have criminal jurisdiction 
over American armed forces personnel stationed within 
their bourrdaries. Part 2, January 31, February 1 and 2, 
1956. 497 pp. 

Cotton Imports, Exports, and Minimum Acreage Allot- 
ments. Hearings before the Subcommittee on Cotton 
of the House Committee on Agriculture on H. R. 8658, 
8659, 8822, and 8703, a bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, and the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. February 6, 7, and 8, 
1956. 302 pp. 

Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriations for 1957. Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations: U.S. Information Agency. February 7-21, 
1956. 400 pp. 

Report of the National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems. Message from the 
President transmitting the report of the National Ad- 
visory Council on international monetary and financial 
problems, covering its operations from January 1 to 
June 30, 1955, pursuant to section 4 (b) (5) of the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements Act. H. Doc. 336, February 10, 
1956. 69 pp. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United States, 
Western Europe and Soviet Russia. March 1956. 
Joint committee print. 85 pp. 


* [bid., June 13, 1955, p. 951. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During April 1956 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session. . .......... 
aie Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Administrative 
nions. 


International Atomic Energy Agency: Working Level Meeting on 
Draft Statute. 

8th International Congress of the Vineyard and Wines. ... . 

U.N. ECAFE: 4th Regional Conference of Statisticians. . .. . 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

ICAO: 3d Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting .... . 

Inter-Parliamentary Union: Executive Council. ........ 

ILO Petroleum Committee: 5th Session (reconvened) 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 11th Session 

UNESCO Executive Board: 48d Session ........... 

International Instrumentation-Automation Exhibition. . .... 

ITU International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): Study 
Group XI, Color Television Demonstrations. 

Inter-American Travel Congresses: 3d Meeting of Permanent Ex- 

ecutive Committee. 

International Sugar Council: 8th Session 

6th Inter-American Travel Congress ..........4.4.. 

FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: Working Party of Con- 
sultative Subcommittee on Rice. 

U.N. International Wheat Conference: 2d Session (reconvened) . 

ITU International Telegraphic Consultative Committee (CCIT): 
Study Group IV, Phototelegraphy and Facsimile. 

WMO Executive Committee: 8th Session... ........ 

UNESCO Conference on Cultural Integration of Immigrants. . . 

ITU International Telegraphic Consultative Committee: Study 
Group V, Joint CCIT/CCIR Committee on Phototelegraphy. 

WMO Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Region IV 
(North and Central America). 

U.N. ECE Steel Committee 


eS 2s & ow 


In Session as of May 1, 1956 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference .........2..0.4686 

GATT Contracting Parties: 1956 Tariff Negotiations. ... . ci, 

U.N. ~ Commission: Subcommittee of Five (recon- 
vened). 

U.N. ECOSOC Statistical Commission: 9th Session. . 

U.N. Economic and Social Council: 21st Session . ....... 

UNESCO Conference on Asian-U. S. Cultural Relations . . 


ok + 2 « 


ITU Administrative Council: 11th Session 

9th International Film Festival. .......2.2..2.2.2.84.2.-. 

South Pacific Conference: 3d Session... .....2...2.4.. 

U.N. International Law Commission: 8th Session Soo eee 

U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 11th Session . . 

UNESCO Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education 
in Latin America. 
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Washington. ....... 


Santiago 
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Ciudad Trujillo. ..... 
Dubrovnik (Yugoslavia) 
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Ciudad Trujillo 
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Wew York . «6 ics 0s a. 

San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Boston, Louisville, Ann 
Arbor, Washington. 

KGEROWA SS ‘a: is. Se ew 


oe eS SO Oe ee 


ee ee a a oe ae a ae 


Jan. 3—Apr. 3 
Feb. 7—Apr. 6 
Feb. 21—Apr. 4 


Feb. 27—Apr. 18 


Mar. 21—Apr. 1 
Mar. 29—Apr. 7 
Apr. 3-7 


Apr. 3-24 
Apr. 4-8 

Apr. 4-13 
Apr. 5-21 
Apr. 9-20 
Apr. 9-22 
Apr. 10-11 


Apr. 10-14 


Apr. 12-13 
Apr. 12-22 
Apr. 16-30 


Apr. 16-25 
Apr. 17-21 


Apr. 17-30 
Apr. 18-27 
Apr. 23-25 


Apr. 25-27 
Apr. 25-27 


Nov. 28- 
Jan. 18- 
Mar. 19- 


Apr. 16- 
Apr. 17- 
Apr. 19- 


Apr. 21- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 
Apr. 23- 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Apr. 25, 1956. Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., 
United Nations; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Africa and the Far East; ITU, International Telecommunication 
Union; CCIR, International Radio Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international des radiocommunications) ; 
ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; UNESCO, United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization; CCIT, International Tele- 
graphic Consultative Committee (Comité consultatif international télégraphique); WMO, World Meteorological Organi- 
zation; ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; ECOSOC, Economic 
and Social Council; UPU, Universal Postal Union; NATO, North Atlantic Treaty Organization; SUNFED, Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic Development; ECLA, Economic Commission for Latin America; UNREF, United 
Nations Refugee Fund; WHO, World Health Organization; CIGRE, Conférence internationale des grands reseaux 
électriques; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; PASO, Pan American Sanitary Organization; 


IBE, International Bureau of Education. 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


In Session as of May 1, 1956—Continued 


Inter-American Port and Harbor Conference. ......... DAH GORE? s fem% & we &- Apr. 25- 

U.N. Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Ter- New York ........ Apr. 27- 
ritories: 7th Session. 

5th International Philatelic Exhibition (FIPEX) ........ WEWAYOPE: 3 6% 6 eae’ Apr. 28- 

ILO Coal Mines Committee: 6th Session ........... Istanbul .... i 2 ew ee Apr. 30- 

UPU Executive and Liaison Committee. .........2.-. WOR: 6 6 6 ee ms wm Apr. 30- 


Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1956 


U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions . . New York ........ May 1- 
Inter-American Cultural Council: 2d Meeting ......... a a mrs May 3- 
2d Inter-American Meeting of Ministers of Education. ..... PE Si Sci 's. <a ie, Tet Ly May 3- 
Inter-American Indian Institute: Governing Board. .... + io) WOO RIO. inns ave Mayj3- 
U.N. Exploratory Meeting on International Trade in Cocoa . .. New York........ May;3- 
NATO: Ministerial Meeting of the Council .......... CD a ee May.4- 
South Pacific Commission: 15th Session. . .......... SUC (09 1) ae May 4- 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Meeting on International Principles Palermo (Italy) ...... May 4- 
Governing Archeological Excavations. 
U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on the Establishment of SUNFED: New York ........ May 7- 
1st Meeting. 
ary tine Commission on International Commodity Trade: New York ...... » » May 7- 
ession. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee: 15th Meeting . ... Washington. ....... May 8- 
Oth world tHealth Assembly... « « <6 sis os + s 6 6 6% GGTIOVER 6% 5 e cota? &. ren, May 8- 
UNESCO Regional Seminar on Curriculum for Latin America . . Lima. .......... May 9- 
ILO Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee: Geneva. ......... May 14- 
5th Session. 
U.N. ECE Housing Committee and Working Parties: 12th Ses- Geneva. ......... May 14- 
sion. 
U.N. ECLA Committee of the Whole: 5th Meeting ...... SARUECOR sis ois eo se: May 14- 
Inter-American Technical Cacao Committee: 6th Meeting. . . . Salvador (Brazil) ..... May 20- 
4th International Congress of Mediterranean Citrus Growers. . . Israel. . ......... May 20- 
WMO Working Group on International Radiosonde Comparisons. Payerne (Switzerland) . .. May 20- 
U.N. International Sugar Conference. ..........4.. NGW YORK «5, 6 See we es May 21- 
UNREF Standing Program Subcommittee: 3d Session ..... GOR OU Bh oi sursiicss Neicbait Joo fans May 23- 
Caribbean Commission: 22d Meeting. ............ Cayenne (French Guiana). . May 24- 
UNESCO Meeting of Experts on Radioisotopes. ........ PREIS ess se Sse! es Ge Oe May 25- 
WHO Executive Board: 18th Session. . ...... ee eee CONG V Re ena. She. we we May 28- 
ILO Governing Body: 132d Session. . .........24.4-. GENCVA. «2 6 6 te we oe May 28- 
UNREF Executive Committee: 3d Session .......... GORCVAS . 6 4s 5 eee 8 May 28- 
16th International Conference on Large Electric High-Tension Paris. .......... May 30- 
Systems (CIGRE). 
PAIGH Directing Council: Ist Meeting. ........... México; Dr B.. . 63 ees May 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 11th General Assembly . Ciudad Trujillo. ..... June 1- 
International Seed Testing Association: 11th Congress (Executive Paris. .......... June 4—- 
Committee Meetings June 1 and 10). ~ 
PASO Executive Committee: 28th Meeting .......... Washington. ....... June 5- 
International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts ... . Copenhagen. ....... June 5- 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party of Senior Geologists on the Prepara- Tokyo.......... June 5- 
tion of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East: 
2d Meeting. 
International Labor Conference (ILO): 39th Session ...... GENOVESE). 6 es 6 eS June 6- 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 18th Session. ..........-.- New VOrk: .-6 <8 8 ess June 7- 
aseational ommission for Criminal Police: 25th General Vienna ......... June 7- 
eeting. 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Halifax. ......... June 11- 
6th Annual Meeting. 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee. . ..... BAMISY 's. 6.ue, a e e 8 ee @ June 11- 
U. ag cet Subcommittee on Mineral Resources Development: Tokyo .......... June 12- 
eeting. 
International Rubber Study Group: Management Committee . . Paris. .......... June 14— 
Sth World Power Conference. ...... +--+ eevee WAGER: <5) 6% ero. ww June 17- 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 27th Session. . . . . OY. fs a: Gay Sle ai ew. SREY June 18- 
DP, I kk kt ROMO Soha 8k ee ee June 18- 
SCAO Assemibly: 10th Bemsion . 2... 1 ww st tt tt Of i ee June 19- 
5th International Congress on Bridge and Structural Engineering. Lisbon. ......... June 25- 
FAO Meeting of Fish Processing Technologists. ........ Rotterdam... 20. 6 o % June 25— 
U.N. ECE Coal Trade Subcommittee ..........04-. GONOVE Sse 6 i «ap oats June 25- 
U.N. ECE Coal Classification Working Party. ........ MFENMOUR 6 6 8 eS 8 8 June 26- 
U.N. ECE Coal Utilization Working Party. ......... Geneva ois. eae oe we June 29- 
International Exposition of the Sea. . .. 2... 2. ee ae IWARSCIIO™:. 5. cs ke June 
U.N. Economie and Social Council: 22d Session. ....... Genevas. «6 «6 6 & se Son July 3- 
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Scheduled May 1-July 31, 1956—Continued 


FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 


6th Session. 


FAO Desert Locust Control Committee: 3d Session. . . . 
19th_ International Conference on Public Education (Joint IBE/ 


UNESCO). 
UNESCO Executive Board: 44th Session 


International Whaling Commission: 8th Meeting. ... . 
International Congress on Housing and Town Planning . . 
International Association ef Theoretical and Applied Limnology: 


13th Congress. 


20th International Physiological Congress. ....... 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Housing and Building Materials: 


4th Meeting. 


PAIGH Commission on Geography. .......... 
South Pacific Commission: Technical Conference on Community 


Development. 


U.N. ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee. ...... 


aWRIA SG S 4 ws eS July 3- 
pape, GAME a ee oe aa July 8- 
GPNOUVA. «6 ee July 9- 
bere MRIS avou’ GS> cain Mmm asy ye Me July 11- 
pose MEMMREMUIN Gos! eens s~ 8 —! Sse July 16- 
J a) MEMS ee woes Se eS July 22- 
ol oS: i eee July 27- 
ce CE gh Gs Se Sew, Se July 30- 
SBRUKOK.. 6 6 5 ws 2 8 July 30- 
-« . soideJaneiro . .. . «:. July 
Hollandia (New Guinea) . . July 
IGEREVAy« Goes & 4S ws July 


Teacher Development Workshop at the University of Puerto Rico 


by Howard H. Russell 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, unique in 
many ways, serves as a cultural bridge between 
the United States and the other American Re- 
publics. United States foreign policy in this 
hemisphere, dedicated as it is to the development 
of a true partnership with the Republics to the 
south of us, must be based on mutual understand- 
ing and respect between our peoples. In carrying 
out its international educational exchange pro- 
gram, designed to increase such understanding, the 
Department of State has long been aware of the 
advantages which Puerto Rico offers as a midway 
point—a meeting ground for cross-cultural inter- 
pretation. Thus ways have constantly been sought 
to make use of Puerto Rico’s excellent educational 
facilities and other resources of this progressive 
Commonwealth. 

Recently Puerto Rico participated in the intro- 
duction of a new and highly successful exchange 





© Mr. Russell, author of the above article, 
is Deputy Director of the International 
Educational Eachange Service and repre- 
sented the Department at the Teacher De- 
velopment Workshop. 
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project. A Teacher Development Workshop, the 
first to be conducted by the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service outside the continental 
United States, was held at the University of 
Puerto Rico from February 11 through 28, 1956. 
Initiation of the new project resulted, in part, 
from recommendations made by Vice President 
Nixon at the close of his visit to the Central 
American and Caribbean area a year ago." 

Fifty-five elementary and secondary school 
teachers and supervisors from the Central Ameri- 
can and Caribbean area attended the Workshop, 
which was designed to provide: 


(a) An understanding of the philosophy, prin- 
ciples, characteristics, and organization of educa- 
tion in the United States. 

(b) Opportunity to observe and evaluate mod- 
ern methods of instruction relevant to the philos- 
ophy and principles of education in the United 
States. 

(c) Training in the preparation of inexpensive 
instructional materials for elementary, secondary, 
and vocational schools. 


*For Mr. Nixon’s report on his visit, see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 11, 1955, p. 587. 
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(d) Opportunities to visit schools of all types 
and observe the use of modern methods and tech- 
niques. 

(e) Opportunities to visit commercial, indus- 
trial, and agricultural projects. 


In planning the Workshop, the Department had 
the enthusiastic cooperation of Puerto Rican of- 
ficials and of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, which assists the International Educational 
Exchange Service in administering the teacher de- 
velopment program.? Dr. Arturo Morales Car- 
rion, Under Secretary of State of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, gave full support to the 
project and arranged a program of entertainment 
and hospitality for the visiting educators. Dr. 
Oscar E. Porrata, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion of the university, offered the services of the 
faculty of his school in planning and conducting 
the Workshop. The chancellor of the university, 
Jaime Benitez, made all facilities of the uni- 
versity available. Dr. José M. Gallardo served as 
coordinator of the Workshop. Throughout the 
entire program, other members of the staffs of 
the College of Education and of the Common- 
wealth’s Department of Education gave assistance 
which contributed significantly to its success. 


Selection of Participants 


The Workshop was designed for school adminis- 
trators and teachers in the fields of elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education. Selection of 
participants was conducted in accordance with the 
procedure used in selecting foreign grantees for 
the regular 6-month teacher development pro- 
gram. Since the Workshop was conducted in 
Spanish, however, a command of English—one of 
the requirements for grantees coming to the con- 
tinental United States—was not necessary. Can- 
didates were nominated by their respective Minis- 
tries of Education and selected by the Department 
on the basis of recommendations submitted by the 
various United States Embassies and the United 
States Office of Education. 

Forty-seven grants were awarded to educators 
from Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, and E] Salva- 








*Under the teacher development program, more than 
300 foreign teachers and school administrators come to 
the continental United States each year for 6-month pro- 
grams of specialized study and observation of educational 
methods. 





dor. In addition, eight grantees from some of 
these same countries who were completing 6-month 
projects in the continental United States were 
awarded supplementary grants to enable them to 
attend the Workshop. These eight contributed to 
the success of the Workshop by sharing their re- 
cent experiences in the United States with their 
fellow participants. 

At the opening ceremonies, Chancellor Jaime 
Benitez gave the official message of welcome, ex- 
pressing the pleasure of the university at the op- 
portunity presented by the Workshop to serve the 
cause of inter-American solidarity and cultural 
exchange. He described Puerto Rico as an area of 
rapid social change and discussed the role of the 
university and the educational system in meeting 
the challenge of modern life and their contribu- 
tion to the evolution of Puerto Rican society. The 
State Department representative extended greet- 
ings to the participants on behalf of the Depart- 
ment and briefly discussed the importance attached 
to the Workshop by the International Educational 
Exchange Service. 


Education in U. S. Discussed 


During the following days the mornings were 
occupied by planning sessions devoted to discus- 
sion of the philosophy, characteristics, and or- 
ganization of education in the United States. 
These discussions were led by educators selected 
for their specialized interest in, and knowledge 
of, the subjects treated. Dr. Theodore Brameld, 
visiting Professor of Education, and Professor 
Carmen Gémez Tejera conducted the session on 
the philosophy of education. A discussion of the 
organization and administration of education in 
the United States was led by Dean Porrata, who 
gave a historical summary, tracing the develop- 
ment of our system from its beginnings as a com- 
munity enterprise, in contrast with other systems 
which have developed as a result of centralized 
State control, and by Professor Hermina Vazquez, 
who spoke on the present structure of the educa- 
tional system. 

One of the most stimulating plenary sessions 
was that dealing with the psychological basis of 
education. A team of psychologists under the 
leadership of Dr. Ramén Ramirez Lépez made a 
brilliant presentation of the role psychology has 
played in education in the United States. 

Two other sessions were devoted to the academic 
and vocational aspects of the curriculum. Discus- 
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sion of the academic curriculum was led by Dr. 
Aida A. Vergne, assisted by Professor Elroy Cin- 
trén Medina, Principal of the University High 
School, and Mrs. Cecilia A. Olmeda, Principal of 
the University Elementary School. A team of 
specialists headed by Miss Maria S. Lacot guided 
the discussion of the vocational curriculum. Dr. 
Vergne also participated in a discussion of teacher 
training, which was the topic of the last planning 
session of the Workshop. 

For the afternoon sessions, the participants were 
divided into three groups according to their in- 
terests: elementary, secondary, and vocational. 
The main objectives of these sessions were to ob- 
serve and evaluate modern methods and techniques 
of the educational system of the mainland as 
adapted to conditions in the island and to train 
the participants in the preparation of inexpensive 
materials for instructional purposes at all levels. 
Elementary school teachers focused their attention 
in these sessions on language arts, arithmetic, 
science, social studies, and arts, music, and crafts. 
Secondary school teachers covered similar topics 
at their level. Those interested in vocational edu- 
cation directed their attention to industrial, trade, 
agricultural, and commercial education, industrial 
arts, and home economics. All of the sessions in- 
volved discussion of objectives as well as methods 
and techniques. Some methods classes at the uni- 
versity had prepared instructional kits which were 
then presented to the Workshop members by the 
future teachers of Puerto Rico. 

Members of the Workshop also had a chance to 
see an exhibition of teaching aids, to attend educa- 
tional films, and to discuss the teaching of English 
as a second language. English classes were of- 
fered for Workshop members interested in learn- 
ing or improving their mastery of the language. 

At one session Dr. Tedfila Gamarra and Donald 
Keiller led a discussion on “The Role of Audio- 
Visual Aids in Learning.” They considered the 
relation between good teaching and communica- 
tion, and the effect of the new tools of learning 
on the curriculum. The discussion developed the 
idea that communication is the basis of all teach- 
ing and that instructors should avail themselves 
of all media which will strengthen and add mean- 
ing to the bonds of communication. The other 
topic of discussion was the preparation of low- 
cost materials. The criteria for the selection of 
material, the principles for effective use, and the 
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techniques for effective presentation were con- 
sidered. 

One day was given over to visiting eight public 
schools in the metropolitan area. On another oc- 
casion the group visited public schools in the 
Caguas district, where they saw urban and rural 
schools in operation. The visitors were favorably 
impressed with the Puerto Rico Second Unit Rural 
School, whose curriculum includes vocational 
agriculture for the boys and home economics for 
the girls. These rural schools have always em- 
phasized community cooperation and are an im- 
portant factor in the improvement of rural life. 
The visits enabled the group to see how teachers 
in Puerto Rico use modern methods and techniques 
in their daily tasks. They were especially im- 
pressed by the effective way in which the Con- 
monwealth has adapted educational principles and 
practices of the mainland to the needs of the island. 
They observed the informality of the student- 
teacher relation and the active role played by the 
pupil. Many noted the spirit of teamwork in the 
schools and expressed their conviction that Puerto 
Rico had evolved a dynamic school system which 
offered many possibilities for further adaptation 
in other Latin American areas. 

Many of the participants who were interested 
in the industrialization program of Puerto Rico 
utilized free time to visit industrial areas. The 
feeling was expressed that it is impossible to 
undertake such a program of industrialization 
successfully without a solid educational basis. 
The tours outside the metropolitan area afforded 
an opportunity to observe the agricultural de- 
velopment of Puerto Rico and to note the modern 
methods and techniques applied in the sugarcane 
fields, dairy farms, and pineapple plantations. 

There was time, too, for many of the teachers 
to visit agencies in which they had special interest, 
such as the Department of Public Instruction, 
Social Programs Administration, Department of 
Health, Industrial Development Administration, 
etc. Some also visited the Puerto Rico Teachers 
Association, where they received information on 
the activities of that organization, e. g., its medical 
services, hospitalization plan, and credit coopera- 
tive. 

The Workshop was brought to an end with a 
reception given by the university chapter of the 
Puerto Rico Teachers Association. After brief 
remarks by Dr. Thomas E. Cotner of the United 
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States Office of Education, Dean Porrata pre- 
sented certificados to the teachers. 


Evaluation of Project 


At the conclusion of the project participants 
wrote a brief evaluation of the Teacher Develop- 
ment Workshop. The general consensus was that 
they had achieved a better understanding of the 
educational system of the United States; that they 
had learned a great deal about modern methods, 
techniques, and procedures; that they had dis- 
covered many useful teaching aids and materials; 
and that they had observed the results of a dy- 
namic philosophy of education in Puerto Rico. 
They agreed that Puerto Rico is an excellent field 
for training and observation and were enthusiastic 
about its hospitality. 

The most frequently expressed criticism was 
that 2 weeks is not long enough for a workshop of 
this nature, which should last a minimum of 4 
weeks to allow more time for tours to schools, fac- 
tories, and other projects. Because of the time 
element, only 2 days had been allowed for this 
purpose. It was suggested that observation visits 
be made in small groups over a longer period. All 
the participants felt there should be more semi- 
nars of this nature and that some system of fol- 
lowup should be set up to keep in touch with the 
Workshop members and assist them in making the 
most effective use of what they had learned. Sev- 
eral delegations inquired into the possibility of 
having teams from the University of Puerto Rico 
sent to their countries to assist in workshops and 
other educational activities. 

The Workshop is expected to have a far-reach- 
ing influence on seminars held in the various coun- 
tries. The members of the Cuban delegation, for 
example, gathered materials to prepare for six 
“Little Workshops,” which were held upon their 
return home. Other delegations requested ma- 
terials for similar activities. The Cuban delega- 
tion is also writing a 50-page pamphlet on Zhe 
Educational Experience of Puerto Rico, in which 
they show the application of the principles and 
practices of the educational system of the United 
States to the Cuban environment. This pam- 
phlet will be distributed in other Latin American 
countries. 

As significant as the professional results of the 
Workshop is the contribution which it made to the 
strengthening of inter-American solidarity. The 
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friendships that grew up, the spontaneous expres- 
sions of appreciation for the international educa- 
tional exchange program, and the informality of 
all discussions and exchange of views evidenced 
the feelings of good will and cooperation that 
prevailed among the visitors and the staff. Again 
people of different cultures had added to their 
mutual understanding of each other’s countries 
through working together on problems of common 
interest and concern. The visitors also took away 
with them a new conception of the relations ex- 
isting between Puerto Rico and the United States. 
Letters received reflect admiration of the progress 
achieved by Puerto Rico and an interest in pur- 
suing studies at the university there. The Work- 
shop has illustrated once again the significant role 
Puerto Rico is playing as a meeting ground for 
the cultures of the Western Hemisphere in fur- 
therance of our common goals. 

It is evident that the Workshop not only suc- 
ceeded in attaining its immediate objectives but 
also created widespread interest in increased par- 
ticipation in related educational exchange projects. 
In order to meet this growing interest the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service has made 
tentative plans for holding another workshop next 
year in Puerto Rico. This second workshop will 
probably be of longer duration, in accordance with 
recommendations made by the participants this 
year. Requests have been received, also, for send- 
ing abroad teams of educators from the University 
of Puerto Rico. These teams would meet with 
teachers and school administrators and conduct 
sessions similar to those held at the Workshop. 
The enthusiasm prompting these requests makes 
it clear that Puerto Rico will play an increasingly 
important role in the U. S. international educa- 
tional exchange program. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


UNESCO Conference on Education in Latin America 


The Department of State announced on April 
21 (press release 207) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented at a Regional Conference on 
Free and Compulsory Education in Latin America 
of the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (Unesco), scheduled to meet at 
Lima, Peru, April 28-May 5, 1956, by the follow- 
ing delegation: 
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Bess Goodykoontz, Chairman, Director, International 
Educational Relations, Division of International Edu- 
cation, Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare 

George Greco, Chief, Education Division, U.S. Operations 
Mission, Lima, Peru 

Thomas A. Hart, Chief, Education Division, U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission, La Paz, Bolivia 


This conference, organized by Unesco in col- 
laboration with the Organization of American 
States and the Government of Peru, is being called 
for the purpose of studying the practical problems 
arising from the gradual application of free and 
compulsory education in the states and territories 
of the Latin American region, and of making rec- 
ommendations that might serve as the basis for a 
plan of effective action. The work of the confer- 
ence will be divided among three committees con- 
cerned with questions in the fields of administra- 
tion and finance, curriculum, and the training and 
status of teachers. 

This meeting of specialists will be immediately 
followed by a Second Inter-American Meeting of 
Ministers of Education. The last named meeting, 
convened by the Organization of American States, 
will meet at Lima from May 3 to 8, 1956, and will 
consider the technical conclusions reached by the 
participants of the Unesco conference. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. 

Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 
19, 1956. 

Customs convention on the temporary importation of pri- 
vate road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 

19, 1956. 


Aviation 


Protocol relating to certain amendments to the convention 
on international civil aviation. Done at Montreal June 
14, 1954." 


*Not in force. 
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Senate advice and consent to ratification given: April 
19, 1956. 


Organization of American States 


Charter of the Organization of American States. Signed 
at Bogota April 30, 1948. Entered into force December 
13, 1951. TIAS 2361. 

Ratification deposited: Argentina, April 10, 1956. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Notification by Belgium of extension to: Belgian Congo 
and Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi, March 19, 
1956. 

Ratifications deposited: Laos, March 28, 1956; Rumania 
(with a declaration), March 28, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Protocol on terms of accession of Japan to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
June 7, 1955. Entered into force September 10, 1955. 
TIAS 34388. 

Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Finland, April 10, 1956 (effective May 10, 1956). 
Protocol of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 

June 15, 1955.7 
Signature: Sweden, April 10, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Colombia 


Agreement for establishment and operation of a rawin- 
sonde observation station on the island of San Andrés. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bogoté February 6 
and March 14, 1956. Enters into force on date a memo- 
randum of arrangement is signed by the cooperating 
agencies of the two governments. 


Germany 
Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington February 13, 1956. 
Entered into force: April 23, 1956 (day each govern- 
ment received from the other a written notification 
that it had complied with all statutory and constitu- 
tional requirements). 


Japan 

Agreement providing for Japanese financial contribu- 
tions for United States administrative and related ex- 
penses during the Japanese fiscal year 1956 under the 
mutual defense assistance agreement of March 8, 1954 
(TIAS 2957). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo 
April 18, 1956. Entered into force April 13, 1956. 

Agreement setting forth understandings with respect to 
the program of aircraft assembly or manufacture in 
Japan, pursuant to the agreement of June 3, 1955 (TIAS 
3383). Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo April 
138, 1956. Entered into force April 13, 1956. 


Union of South Africa 

Agreement relating to the reciprocal issuance of passport 
visas to nonimmigrants. Effected by exchange of notes 
at Capetown March 28 and April 3, 1956. Entered into 
force May 1, 1956. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 23-29 


Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to April 23 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 200 
of April #7 and 207 of April 21. 


No. Date Subject 

210 4/23 Dulles: “Developing NATO in Peace” 
(printed in issue of April 30). 

Delegation to Inter-American Cultural 
Council. 

Dulles: news conference transcript. 
Dulles: testimony on immigration 
policy. 
{214 4/25 Robertson: 

bration. 
*215 4/25 Nominations of Nufer, Lyon, Beaulac. 
216 4/25 Dulles: American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 
Note concerning Russian seamen. 
Sixth annual awards ceremony. 
Agreement with Germany on film 
tariffs. 
220 4/26 Program for Goulart visit (rewrite). 
7221 4/27 Wilcox: “The U.N. in the Mainstream 
of History.” 
Dulles: awards ceremony. 
Nixon: awards ceremony. 


f211 4/23 


212 4/24 
213 4/25 


Wilson Centennial Cele- 


217 + 4/25 
*218 4/26 
7219 4/26 


7222 4/27 
7223 4/27 
*Not printed. 
Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Foreign Relations of the United States + « « 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1938, Volume V, The American Republics 


The first part of this volume consists of a general section treat- 
ing multilateral subjects. These include the Eighth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at Lima, the Chaco dispute 
between Bolivia and Paraguay, conciliation of differences between 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, a dispute between the United 
Kingdom and Guatemala with respect to British Honduras, and 
boundary disputes between Argentina and Chile, Ecuador and 
Peru, and Honduras and Nicaragua. The Conference of Ameri- 
can States was notable for the adoption of the Declaration of the 
Principles of the Solidarity of America, generally known as the 
Declaration of Lima. 


The remainder of this volume deals with bilateral relations of 
the United States with individual American Republics, the topics 
being arranged under country headings. The subject given most 
attention is that of trade agreements, negotiations of that nature 
being recorded with 10 countries—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Other topics treated include military missions, pro- 
tection of business interests, exchange restrictions, debts, and 
claims. 

Copies of this publication may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for $4.25 each. 


Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1938, Volume V, The American Republics. 
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